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Sex  and  the  Sonnet 

G.  M.  MATTHEWS 

SINCE  George  Gascoyne’s  Certayne  Notes  of  Instruction  of  1575, 
but  especially  during  the  last  hundred  years,  critical  treatment 
of  the  English  sonnet  has  been  elaborate  but  unfruitful.  Being  a 
minor  literary  genre,  conveniently  circumscribed  in  form  and 
not  presenting  the  numberless  ‘aspects’  of  epic  or  drama,  the 
lonnet  has  invited  critics  to  concentrate  almost  entirely  on 
mechanical  analysis.  They  have  been  able  to  track  down  its 
origins,  catalogue  its  similes,  call  the  roll  of  its  Coeliais,  Delias, 
Dianas,  and  Diellas,  analyse  its  rhyme-patterns  (an  inexhaust¬ 
ible  topic  of  scholarly  conversation),  and  expose  its  foreign 
connections.  Much  more  hesitance  has  been  shown  in  meeting 
the  aesthetic  and  sociological  problems  raised  by  the  sonnet. 
No  agreement  has  been  reached,  for  example,  on  the  terms 
under  which  the  parts  played  by  autobiography  and  by  con¬ 
tention  in  the  Elizabethan  cycles  can  usefully  be  discussed; 
while  the  more  fundamental  question  why  the  sonnet  happened 
at  all  has  been  shrugged  off  with  a  murmur  of  respect  for  the 
travels  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt.  It  is  not  even  quite  certain  what 
the  sonnet  is.  Over  this  matter  of  definition,  the  less  academical 
have  been  forced  into  analogy:  the  sonnet  is  a  p)eal  of  little  bells; 
it  is  an  orbicular  body,  like  a  dewdrop  (Wordsworth) ;  a  rocket 
that  breaks  into  light  and  falls  in  a  soft  shower  of  brightness 
(Sir  Henry  Taylor) ;  a  billow  of  tidal  music  flowing  and  ebbing 
(Watts-Dunton);  a  carrier-pigeon  flying  in  two  hops;  and  even 
(from  the  author  of  British  Battles)  a  gun  and  its  limber.^  These 
fimcies  have  been  possible  because  the  sonnet  has  always  seemed 
to  provide  the  classic  example  of  a  pure  form,  a  vessel  of  fixed 
design  in  which  (to  use  the  same  method  of  figurative  evasion) 
artifice  and  emotion  could  be  shaken  up  to  taste,  like  a  cocktail. 

*  Hilaire  Belloc,  Milton,  1935,  p.  21 1. 
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‘I  always  like  to  write  my  sonnet  in  the  morning’,  Tennyson  1 
Turner  used  to  say,  ‘but  I  never  judge  of  it  till  after  dinner’. 

‘A  sonnet’  appeared  to  have  an  abstract  independent  existence, 
like  a  public  schoolboy’s  ‘hundred  lines’. 

Much  of  the  detailed  research  on  the  sonnet  has,  of  course, 
been  informative;  but  it  is  difficult  not  to  feel  that  the  tradi¬ 
tional  algebraic  approach  has  left  most  of  the  important  ground 
still  unexplored.  It  may  be  suspected,  for  example,  that  just 
those  qualities  which  invite  a  formalistic  treatment  —  the 
static  stanza-pattern  and  the  conventional  symbolism  —  cover 
a  weak  sp)ot  in  the  armour  of  literary  assumption.  The  sonnet’s 
very  fixity  of  form  is  likely  to  pin  it  more  closely  to  the  social 
conditions  out  of  which  it  developed,  and  ought  rather  to  sug¬ 
gest  some  abnormally  overt  and  rigid  contradiction  in  con¬ 
temporary  society  of  which  it  was  the  appropriate  artistic  i 
resolution.  This  contradiction  is  not  hard  to  find.  The  English 
sonnet’s  connection  with  the  Elizabethan  court,  and  in  particu¬ 
lar  with  the  evolution  of  courtly  sex  relations,  is  unusually 
direct,  and  the  puzzle  of  the  relation  of  form  to  content  in  the 
sonnet,  so  bafffing  if  considered  solely  in  terms  of  ‘patterns’  and 
‘influences’,  may  be  much  better  understood  if  that  connection 
can  be  established. 

What,  then,  was  the  nature  of  the  milieu  in  which  the  sonnet 
was  bom?  The  birthplace  of  the  modern  sonnet-form  has  been 
located  in  the  court  of  Frederick  II  in  Sicily,  where  Giacomo 
da  Lentino,  the  King’s  notary,  comiX)sed  25  or  more  sonnets  in 
a  regular  form  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

But  the  time  of  the  sonnet’s  invention,  however  convenient  to 
know,  does  not  in  itself  explain  very  much.  The  origins  of  many 
scientific  inventions  and  of  most  social  institutions  can  be  traced 
back  to  a  period  long  before  they  attained  significance.  So, 
although  the  physical  existence  of  the  sonnet  was  early  estab¬ 
lished,  the  form  did  not  become  ]x>etically  significant  until 
the  beginning  of  the  Renaissance  —  until,  that  is,  sex-relations 
were  well-developed  along  the  lines  typical  of  a  court  aristo¬ 
cracy,  and  the  wandering-minstrel  poet  had  been  replaced  by 
the  amateur  of  many  accomplishments.  Italy,  as  one  might 
expect,  exhibited  these  relations,  on  both  their  light  and  dark 
sides,  in  a  peculiarly  extreme  and  perfect  form.  They  arose,  as 
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Engels  has  pointed  out,‘  from  the  concentration  of  wealth, 
mainly  in  the  form  of  landed  property,  into  the  hands  of  a 
male  individual,  and  from  his  need  to  transmit  this  property 
through  the  legitimate  male  line.  For  this  purpose,  marriage 
was  a  treaty  comparable  with  political  treaties  between  cities 
or  States,  a  transaction  between  two  families  of  approximately 
equal  status,  the  essential  stipulation  being  the  chastity  of  the 
bride.  The  unmarried  girls  were  therefore  kept  behind  purdah 
till  they  were  ripe  for  marketing.  So  long  as  the  woman  remained 
chaste,  property  rested  on  a  socially  secure  foundation.  If  she 
could  love  the  man  to  whom  she  had  been  married,  so  much 
the  better;  but  this  was  not  essential.  What  he  did  with  his 
passions  was  his  own  business  —  and  that  of  other  husbands. 
In  theory,  therefore,  the  woman  was  accorded  a  fictitious 
maistrie*  which  inverted  her  real  physical  subjection,  whereas 
in  practice  she  frequently  followed  her  husband  into  adultery; 
while  at  the  same  time  an  enormous  professional  market 
flourished  in  order  to  supply  men  with  an  alternative  to  con¬ 
jugal  docility.  Behind  the  cult  of  chastity  lies  its  shadow,  the 
practice  of  prostitution.  The  two  are  inseparably  linked.  In 
the  same  way,  behind  the  ‘Petrarchan’  sonnet,  with  its  apotheosis 
of  the  unattainable,  lies  the  ‘anti-Petrarchan’,  based  on 
impatient  realism,  of  which  the  best-known  example  is  that  of 
Shakespeare,  beginning. 

My  mistres  eyes  are  nothing  like  the  Sunne, 

Currall  is  farre  more  red,  then  her  lips  red. 

If  snow  be  white,  why  then  her  brests  are  dun.  (cxxx) 

The  anti-Petrarchan  movement  gained  force  as  sonnetteering 
passed  its  climax,  and  is  generally  explained  simply  as  a  literary 
reaction;  but  like  its  complement  it  had  a  definite  social  basis. 
There  are  clear  traces  of  the  ‘anti-Petrarchan’  in  Sidney’s 
Astrophel  and  Stella,  at  the  very  fountain-head  of  the  English 
sonnet;  and,  indeed,  both  attitudes  were  equally  essential  to 
Petrarch  himself,  since  even  while  the  immaculate  Laura  was 

'  Tht  Origin  of  the  Family,  1942  ed.,  p.  81. 

*  This  theoretical  superstructure  was,  of  course,  inherited  from  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  its  medieval  components  are  analysed  by  C.  S.  Lewis  in  Tht  AUegoiy  of  Loot, 
1936. 
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being  celebrated,  the  poet  and  his  ideal  were  each  living  a 
vigorously  un-Petrarchan  life  in  the  real  world. ^ 

In  1490,  Burckhardt  tells  us,  Rome  alone  contained  6,800 
courtezans,  while  ‘the  girls  of  the  higher  classes  were  carefully 
secluded’,  and  ‘all  passion  was  directed  to  the  married  women’.* 
The  English  traveller  Fynes  Moryson,  who  made  visits  to  Italy 
just  over  a  hundred  years  later,  still  reported  that  ‘At  Naples 
. . .  the  number  of  harlotts  was  thought  to  exceed  sixty  thou¬ 
sand’,  and  that  the  State  tax  on  prostitutes  in  Venice  yielded 
300,000  crowns  per  annum.* 

Coming  from  an  Elizabethan  gentleman  at  a  period  when 
sonnet-literature  was  at  its  height  in  England,  Moryson’s 
account  is  of  special  interest.  ‘They  marrye  upon  agreement  of 
Parents’,  he  writes  of  the  Italian  upper  class, 

without  having  seene  one  an  other,  and  the  husband  takes 
a  noble  wife  only  with  purpose  to  have  Children  by  her 
litle  caring  that  her  person  may  content  him,  since  he  is 
free  with  strange  women  to  satisfy  his  desyres  which  are 
Comonly  in  high  degree  of  wantonnes,  while  the  p>oore 
Wife  sitts  alone  at  home,  locked  upp  and  kept  by  old 
women.* 

He  goes  on  to  note,  with  penetration,  that: 

because  they  [the  men]  are  barred  not  only  the  speech  and 
conversation  but  the  least  sight  of  their  love  . .  .  they  arc 
carryed  away  rather  with  a  blynde  rage  of  passion  and  a 
strong  Imagination  of  their  owne  brayne,  then  with  true 
contemplation  of  Vertues,  or  the  power  of  beauty,  to  adore 
them  as  Images,  rather  then  love  them  as  wemen.* 

In  Italy  by  this  time,  the  heyday  of  the  Petrarchan  sonnet  had 
passed,  as  it  would  pass  later  in  more  northerly  countries,  but 

*  Professor  Etienne  Gilson  sums  up  the  contradiction  in  Pitrarque  et  sa  Muse,  1 946, 
pp.  7-8: 

‘VoUii  un  clerc  qui  est  aussi  un  poCte,  il  veut  n’aimer  que  Dieu,  mais  U  aime 
passionCment  une  femme;  il  n’aime  que  cette  femme,  mais  il  a  d’une  autre  deux 
enfiuits  illCgitimes;  il  chante  sa  passion  en  une  suite  de  po^es  immortels  que  k 
monde  lit  encore,  mais  il  toit,  pour  exprimer  son  repentir,  son  Secret  et  des  Psavmes 
de  la  Pimtence  . . .  qui  n’en  sont  pas  moins  tCmoins  d’une  grande  ime  divisCe.  Tout 
ccla  n’est-il  pas  Ctrange?’ 

*  The  Civilication  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy,  1944  ed.,  pp.  242,  268. 

*  Fynes  Moryson’s  Itinerary,  ed.  Hughn,  1903,  p.  411. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  150-1.  *  Ibid.,  p.  410. 
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the  attitude  of  the  nobility  towards  women  was  in  itself  almost 
unchanged.  Conditions  in  England  were  never  so  severe.  Van 
Meteren,  however,  who  visited  this  country  about  the  turn  of 
the  century,  commented: 

Wives  in  England  are  entirely  in  the  power  of  their 
husbands,  their  lives  only  excepted  . . .  yet  they  are  not 
kept  so  strictly  as  they  are  in  Spain  or  elsewhere.  Nor  are 
they  shut  up,  but  have  the  free  management  of  the  house  or 
housekeeping  . . .  This  is  why  England  is  called  the 
Paradise  of  married  women.  The  girls  who  are  not  yet 
married  are  kept  much  more  rigorously  and  strictly  than 
in  the  Low  Countries.* 

The  outcome  of  this  system  of  negotiated  marriages  was  only 
to  be  expected.  Society  women  sought  the  emotional  life  of 
which  marriage  deprived  them  in  adultery;  and  since  this 
deprivation  was  a  fact,  a  personable  lover  could  always  hope 
for  success  even  with  a  woman  who  sincerely  wished  to  keep  her 
marriage- vows.  The  imp)ortant  point  is  that  under  these 
arrangements  the  personal  emotion  of  love  and  the  public 
institution  of  marriage  were  dissociated:  individual  love  was 
habitually  opposed  to  the  social  structure;  and  it  seems  more  than 
likely  that  this  antithesis  lies  at  the  root  of  the  sonnet.  A  choice 
of  two  main  alternatives  faced  the  genuine  lover.  He  could 
exercise  the  institutional  virtues  and  aim  at  sublimating  the 
illicit  passion;  or  else  he  could  exercise  the  emotional  virtues  and 
lay  siege  to  his  lady-love  according  to  the  prescribed  etiquette 
of  courtly  love,  developed  and  refined  for  the  use  of  a  central¬ 
ized  aristocracy  out  of  medieval  Frauendienst.  In  certain  sonnet- 
sequences,  for  example  Sidney’s,  both  these  sets  of  values  are 
invoked  by  turns.  The  contradiction  between  Sidney’s  passion 
for  Penelope  Rich  and  his  religious  veneration  for  married 
chastity  is  expressed  through  an  interesting  dichotomy  in  his 
use  of  the  word  ‘virtue’  in  the  Stella  sonnets.*  Sidney’s  ‘Vertue’ 

*  England  as  Seen  by  Foreigners,  cd.  W.  B.  Rye,  1865,  pp.  72-3. 

'  ‘Virtue’  plays  a  part  in  the  conception  of  19  sonnets  (nos.  4,  5,  g,  25,  31,  40, 
47, 48,  52,  56,  62,  63,  64,  68,  69,  71,  72,  78,  80)  and  engrosses  3  ^  these  entirely 
(nos.  4,  25,  ^2).  Those  who  doubt  the  reality  of  the  expmence  behind  the 
Hquence  -  or  its  physical  fulElment  -  should  note  the  critical  point  in  the  narrative 
St  which  this  conflict  of  ‘Virtues’  suddenly  ceases.  The  word  does  not  occur  at  all 
in  the  last  28  sonnets. 
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is  sometimes  the  Christian  virtue,  sometimes  amour  courtois. 
When  he  writes  of  ‘Queene  Vertues  Court,  which  some  call 
Stellas  face’  (sonnet  9),  he  means  courtly  virtue,  the  essence  or 
mana  inhering  in  the  idealized  object.  When  later  (sonnet  52) 
he  says,  ‘A  Strife  is  growne  betweene  Vertue  and  Love’,  he  is 
expressing  the  basic  antithesis  behind  the  sonnet-form  itself— 
sanctified  institution  versus  passion.  This  second  sonnet  ends: 

Let  Vertue  have  that  Stellas  selfe,  yet  thus. 

That  Vertue  but  that  body  graunt  to  us 

—  a  punning  attempt  to  resolve  the  conflict  by  resigning 
Stella’s  soul  to  Virtue  on  the  condition  that  her  body  is  sur¬ 
rendered  to  Love  and  the  poet. 

For  the  antithesis  between  love  and  marriage  only  affected 
aristocratic  sex-relations.  It  has  long  been  observed  that  among 
the  dispossessed  classes,  where  there  was  no  property  to  dispose 
of,  marriage  for  love  was  the  rule,  while  among  their  betters 
it  was  the  exception.  As  late  as  1696,  in  Colley  Cibber’s 
comedy  Love's  Last  Shift,  Sir  Novelty  Fashion  is  made  to  ex¬ 
claim,  ‘Demn  it,  it  is  mechanical  [i.e.  like  a  workman]  to 
marry  the  woman  you  love;  men  of  quality  should  always 
marry  those  they  never  saw’.  Like  all  good  comic  exaggera¬ 
tion,  this  was  very  near  the  truth,  as  indeed  it  still  is  in  the  case 
of  royal  marriages,  though  changed  sentiments  now  require  at 
least  a  fiction  of  romance  to  be  woven  about  the  ‘royal  lovers’. 
Naturally,  exceptions  are  possible:  Spenser’s  Amoretti  sonnets 
may  perhaps  have  been  a  wooing-sequence  addressed  to  the 
unmarried  Elizabeth  Boyle  and  culminating  in  the  lusty 
Epithalamion;^  but  in  general  the  folk  had  their  antes  and  their 
passionately  physical  love-songs,  while  the  sonnet  remained 
essentially  an  appendage  of  gentle  culture  and  hence  of  the 
arranged  marriage. 

The  extent  to  which  property  controlled  the  destinies  of 
upper-class  English  women  in  the  sixteenth  century  is  not 
always  sufficiently  recognized,  as  most  of  the  publicity  is  given 
to  freedom  enjoyed  by  mistresses  of  households  within  this 

*  The  ‘tonnet-story’  itself  does  not  convincingly  support  orthodoxy.  Some  of  tbt 
arguments  against  the  accepted  interpretation  are  given  by  P.  W.  Long  in  MLR. 
Ill,  igo8. 
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economic  limit.  Families  of  substance  were  so  impatient  to 
have  their  matrimonial  business  safely  transacted  that  they 
thrust  their  children  into  wedlock  as  recklessly  as  the 
nineteenth-century  industrialists  thrust  other  peoples’  children 
into  the  cotton-mills.*  At  puberty,  however,  these  child- 
marriages  could  be  annulled  unless  cohabitation  had  taken 
place;  and  many  of  them  did  in  fact  collapse,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  like  Juliet’s  forced  contract  at  the  age  of  thirteen  with 
‘the  county  Paris’.  Romeo  and  Juliet  is  of  special  significance 
in  this  connection,  and  will  be  returned  to  later.  Propertied 
orphans,  and  also  widows,  were  particularly  vulnerable.  The 
former  were  taken  in  ward  by  the  Crown,  and  sold  at  a  con¬ 
venient  time  to  the  highest  bidder,  or  to  the  most  judicious 
political  connection.  The  latter,  whose  capacity  for  self- 
supp)ort  steadily  disappeared  during  the  course  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,*  as  early  as  1597  ran  a  risk  of  abduction, 
marriage  by  sharp  practice,  or  rape,  grave  enough  to  be 
mentioned  in  legislation.  The  history  of  Margaret  Dakins, 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  Yorkshire  landowner  and  twice  widowed 
before  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  provides  an  apt 
illustration,*  since  her  ‘guardian’,  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  also 
acted  as  ‘guardian’  for  Penelope  Devereux,  to  whom  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  addressed  his  Stella  sonnets.  When  Margaret’s 
first  husband  died  in  1591,  ‘the  said  Erie  of  Huntingdon  pro¬ 
cured  the  same  Dame  Margarett  to  be  secondly  marryed  to  his 
wyef’s  nephewe,  Tho.  Sydney,  whose  preferment  the  same 
Erie  sought’.  The  licence  for  her  re-marriage  was  in  fact 
secured  before  her  late  husband’s  funeral;  the  girl  was  rushed 
back  to  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon’s  household  and  im¬ 
prisoned  in  her  room,  to  screen  her  from  another  fortune- 
hunter,  Thomas  Hoby,  whose  claim  was  backed  by  Burghley. 
Hoby’s  mother  urged  abduction;  but  the  Huntingdon  deal 
went  through.  Unfortunately,  however,  Sydney  himself  died 
m  1595,  and  his  widow  was  thrown  on  to  the  market  a  second 

*  There  were  27  cases  of  failure  of  child-marriage  in  the  diocese  of  Chester  alone 
between  1561  and  1566.  F.  J.  Furnivall,  Child  Marriages,  Divorces,  &  Ratfica- 
teas,  E.E.T.S.,  1897. 

*  See  A.  Clark,  The  Working  Life  of  Women  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  1919,  for 
evidence  of  this  decline. 

*  The  following  narrative  and  quotations  are  drawn  Trom  the  admirable  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Diary  of  Lady  Holy,  D.  M.  Meads,  1930. 
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time.  Hoby  re-opened  the  bidding  when  his  predecessor  had 
been  dead  a  week.  Margaret  did  not  want  him;  but  this  time 
her  late  guardian  supported  Hoby’s  suit,  telling  her  ‘for  God’s 
cawse’  to  be  complaisant  to  this  Protestant  wooer.  Faced  by  a 
suit  in  Chancery,  which  Hoby’s  many  p)owerful  supporters 
promised  to  win  for  her  if  she  gave  way,  Margaret  finally 
capitulated,  and  apparendy  remained  dutiful  to  Hoby  for  the 
rest  of  her  life.  It  is  worth  noting  here  that  Bassanio’s  pil¬ 
grimage  to  Portia  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  (assigned  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Peter  Alexander  to  1595)  is  frankly  mercenary.  ‘In 
Belmont  is  a  lady  richly  left.’*  The  frivolous  lottery  by  which 
Portia  was  compelled  to  bestow  her  hand  and  her  wealth 
was,  in  fact,  hardly  more  arbitrary  than  contemporary 
practice. 

Another  sixteenth-century  diarist,  daughter  to  Sir  Henry 
Sherrington  of  Laycock  Abbey,*  was  brought  up  in  the  strictest 
chastity  to  refuse  books,  gloves,  or  apples  offered  as  gifts,  ‘for 
that  wicked  companions  would  ever  presente  treacherous 
attempts;  which  afterwards  I  found  to  be  true  in  some  sort’, 
and  was  married  off  at  fourteen  to  Sir  Walter  Mildmay’s  son, 
who  was  ‘unwillinge  to  give  eare  thereunto’,  until  his  father  had 
first  coerced  and  then  bribed  him  into  submission.  Like 
Bertram  in  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,  her  husband  preferred  to 
have  his  fun  elsewhere,  leaving  her  for  more  than  twenty  yean 
in  the  care  of  his  father.  ‘My  husband  was  much  away’, 
Grace  wrote  with  loyal  understatement,  ‘and  I  spent  the  best 
part  of  my  youth  in  solitarinesse,  shunning  all  opportunities  to 
remove  into  company,  lest  I  might  be  indeed  and  drawn  away 
by  evill  suggestion’. 

Lady  Mildmay  kept  to  the  path  of  institutional  virtue. 
Others  were  not  so  scrupulous.  Penelope  Devereux  was 
induced  to  turn  down  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  had  just  lost  the 
chance  of  an  inheritance,  in  favour  of  Lord  Rich,  who  had  not 
Sidney  made  the  most  of  his  rival’s  surname,  Elizabethan- 
fashion,  in  the  Stella  sonnets;  but  although  Penelope  opposed 

*  Compare  also  Pctruchio’s  exp>edition  to  Padua  in  The  Taming  of  The  Shrew 


e  following  quotations  are  from  the  Journal  of  Lady  Mildmay,  c.i  570-1617, 
ed.  Rachel  Weigall,  Quarierty  Review,  July  igi  i.  Parts  of  thu  journal  are  alM  quoted 
by  Meads,  op.  dt. 
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II  her  marriage  before  the  very  altar*  there  is  no  evidence  beyond 
the  implications  of  the  sonnets  themselves  that  she  ever  became 
Sidney’s  mistress.  After  Sidney’s  death  at  Arnhem,  however, 
she  was  assailed  by  Lord  Mountjoy,  who  did  not  need  ‘skill 
of  a  Sonnet',  since  Penelope  —  now  either  a  wiser  or  a  more 
Ibolish  woman  —  left  her  husband  to  go  and  live  with  him, 
returning  only  to  nurse  Lord  Rich  through  an  illness. 

Upper-class  sex-relations  of  this  kind,  then,  were  prevalent 
from  the  time  when  the  English  sonnet  made  its  appearance  in 
print  during  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  its  peak 
of  production  in  1590-1600.  The  essence  of  these  relations  lay 
in  the  fact  that  marriage  was  an  act  of  economic  diplomacy. 
From  this  it  followed  that  the  pre-nuptial  chastity  of  the  young 
women  was  of  crucial  impK)rtance,  and  as  such  chastity  was 
rrecessarily  accompanied  by  widespread  prostitution,  the  young 
men  had  every  opportunity  for  sowing  wild  oats.  Love,  again, 
was  another  matter.  Society  required  marriage;  but  it  was  very 
often  only  in  defiance  of  marriage  that  the  courtly  lover  could 
find  emotional  satisfaction.  Based  on  this  real  dilemma,  the 
situation  passed  easily  into  a  fashion,  and  fashion  found  its 
literary  expression  in  the  sonnet. 

The  central  tradition  of  the  form  had  always  been  erotic. 
Of  Giacomo’s  original  twenty-five  sonnets,  twenty-four  had 
been  concerned  with  love,  and  one  with  friendship.  It  is  true, 
of  course,  that  from  earliest  times  the  sonnet  was  never  abso¬ 
lutely  restricted  to  erotic  subjects;  and  in  1584,  for  instance, 
James  VI  had  in  his  Short  Treatise  on  Verse  recommended  the 
form  ‘for  compendious  praysing  of  any  bukes,  or  the  authouris 
thairof,  or  ony  argumentis  of  uther  historeis’,  but  this  was  long 
after  the  sonnet  in  Britain  had  become  a  recognized  pattern. 
The  pages  of  adulation  attached  to  Spenser’s  Faerie  Qtuene 
illustrate  its  utility  in  ‘compendious  praysing’.  But  the  proto¬ 
type  of  the  love-mode  of  the  Elizabethan  sonnets  is  Petrarch’s 
relationship  with  the  married  and  inaccessible  Laura.  Pas¬ 
sionate  love  is  directed,  not  towards  an  unmarried  girl,  since 
the  girls  were  cut  off  from  male  contact,  but  towards  a  woman 
who  had  become  at  the  same  moment  emancipated  and 
appropriated  by  the  act  of  marriage;  and  this  circumstance 
*  See  Janet  G.  Scott,  Les  Sonnets  elisabethains,  1929,  p.  21. 
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determines  the  form  of  the  literary  approach.  The  majority 
of  the  sonnets  are  wooing  poems,  but  wooing  poems  of  a  highly 
sp>ecialized  type.  Sidney  was  speaking  for  sonnetteers  in  general 
when  he  implied  at  the  close  of  his  Defence  of  Poesie  that  the 
end  of  sonnet-writing  was  to  ‘get  favour’  of  one’s  mistress. 
Consciously  or  unconsciously  the  sonnet’s  oblique  purpose  was 
physical  seduction:*  to  convince  the  married  fair  one’s  judg¬ 
ment  by  its  poetic  skill,  or  to  soften  her  heart  by  its  portrayal 
of  her  lover’s  sincerity  and  distress.  The  case  of  Petrarch  him¬ 
self  may  be  adduced  in  confirmation.  Professor  Gilson  has 
shown  from  Petrarch’s  Secretum  that  it  was  precisely  the 
inescapable  conflict  between  physical  passion  and  the  social 
institution  of  marriage  —  to  which  Laura  persistently  remained 
constant  —  that  evoked  the  twenty-year-long  succession  of 
sonnets.  ‘A  bien  prendre  les  choses’,  Gilson  writes,  in  the 
essay  already  cited. 


I’amour  de  Petrarque  pour  Laure  n’est  reste  si  longtempi 
‘platonique’  que  parce  que  Laure  elle-meme  ne  lui  a  pas 
permis  de  devenir  autre  .  .  .  Nous  apprenons  de  Petrarque 
lui-meme,  et  nous  pouvons  I’en  croire  car  un  homme  se 
vante  rarement  de  ce  genre  de  choses,  qu’il  tenta  de 
sdduire  Laure,  mais  echoua  dans  sa  tentative. 


The  resulting  frustration,  in  its  various  phases,  produced  the 
Vita  Laurae.  Emotion  unavoidably  opposed  to  the  social 
structure  must  either  triumph  over  it  or  else  become  aim- 
inhibited,  idealized,  and  finally  p>etrified;  and  this  is  one  reasoD 
why,  in  the  sonnets  written  in  this  mode,  it  is  often  so  impossible 
a  task  to  disengage  genuine  feelings  from  simulated  ones. 
There  is,  naturally,  no  more  need  to  insist  that  eveiy  series  of 

*  Paul  N.  Siegel  establishes  this  fact  in  his  article,  ‘The  Petrarchan  Sonnetteen 
and  Neo-Platonic  Love’  {Studies  in  Philology,  April  1945,  pp.  169-73).  But  Siegd 
tries  to  make  a  major  distinction  between  ‘Petrarchan’  and  ‘Neo-Platonic’  sonnet¬ 
teers,  attaching  the  former  to  the  older  nobility,  the  latter  to  Spenser,  Sidney,  and 
the  new  aristocracy.  In  his  view,  the  aim  of  the  ‘Petrarchan’  sonnet  u  physical 
possession,  while  the  ‘Neo-Platonic’  celebrates  ‘rational  love  . . .  with  its  sensual 
core  removed’.  This  will  not  do.  Shakespteare  has  to  be  dropped  entirely  from  thii 
scheme;  and  in  any  case  the  division  constantly  breaks  down  because  it  is  made  in 
terms  of  pure  ‘theories  of  love’.  Seen  as  an  expression  of  real  sex-relations,  the 
‘Neo-Platonic’  sonnet  is  simply  the  ‘Petrarchan’  at  a  higher  level  of  abstraction  and 
refinement.  The  physical  basis  is  clear  enough,  not  least  in  the  Amoretti. 
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love-sonnets  had  a  basis  of  jjersonal  experience  than  to  suppose 
that  every  oral  wooing  must  be  sincere. 

This  underlying  purpose  goes  a  long  way  to  explain  the 
curious  rarefied  atmosphere  and  excessively  chivalrous  tone  of 
the  Elizabethan  sonnets,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  their 
object  is  not  necessarily  ab  initio  a  woman  of  exjjerience,  but 
very  probably  a  newly-married  girl,  perhaps  extremely  young, 
ind  certainly  predisposed  by  her  upbringing  towards  innocence 
and  maidenliness.  The  poet  adopts  a  tone  traditionally  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  ethical  climate  surrounding  the  p>erson  addressed. 
In  this  sense  it  may  be  said  without  cynicism  that  the  strained 
idealism  of  the  sonnets  is  really  as  practical  as  possible.  More¬ 
over,  the  chivalric  attitude,  the  disclaimers  of  an  ulterior 
jensual  motive,  would  be  much  easier  to  maintain  if  in  fact 
the  p>oet  was  able  to  give  his  sensuality  to  baser  life,  reserving 
only  his  air  and  fire  for  the  elected  mistress.  As  we  have  seen, 
the  prerequisite  of  ostentatious  feminine  purity  was  its  opp>osite, 
npj  inconspicuous  feminine  impurity.  Body  and  soul  were  already 
pas  catered  for  so  separately  in  Elizabethan  noble  society  that  the 
Bco-Platonic  theories  of  love  could  be  welcomed  into  the 
Petrarchan  tradition  with  no  feeling  of  incongruence.  When 
the  refinement  wore  thin  and  ‘Platonick’  love  emerged  as  a 
court  fad  in  the  1630s,  it  is  more  easily  recognized  for  what  it 
really  was:  a  way  of  sublimating  a  hopeless  passion,  or  else  a 
doak  for  immorality.* 

This  other  side  of  the  medal  provides  a  basis  for  the  ‘anti- 
Pctrarchan’  attitude.  An  idealization  of  chastity  is  just  as  false 
a  view  of  woman  as  the  complementary  belief  in  her  innate 
frailty.  Hence  the  Petrarchan  lover,  himself  an  accomplished 
man  of  the  world,  knew  very  well  that  women  were  not  ‘really’ 
like  the  piece  of  cruel  perfection  he  complained  of  in  his 
nnnets:  when  the  mood  suited,  they  were  ‘really’  more  like 
egd  the  pieces  of  Eve’s  flesh  he  could  pick  up  at  the  playhouse.  He 
‘adored  them  as  Images’  as  the  converse  of  his  impulse  to 
despise  them  as  animals.  In  the  anti-Petrarchan  mode  he  is 
aying,  in  effect,  ‘What  nonsense  all  this  stuff  about  chastity 
m  women  really  is!  Come  now,  we  know  perfectly  well  that 
woman  is  the  most  depraved  creature  in  existence’.  Such  a 
‘Sec  J.  S.  Harrison’s  Platonism  in  English  Poetry,  New  York,  1915,  p.  i6i. 
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revulsion  from  the  idealistic  convention  could  be  expected  to  g 
gain  strength  as  the  paraphernalia  of  the  arranged  marriage  ^ 
lost  its  social  importance. 

The  secret  of  the  sonnet’s  ‘form’  now  begins  to  emerge  from  ^ 
its  mystique.  Sonnet-form  is  uniquely  circumscribed  and  self-  j 
contained  because  the  emotional  problem  which  produced  it  u 
unusually  close  to  the  surface  of  consciousness,  unusually  , 
unambiguous  and  delimited.  If  the  indirect  puipose  of  the  | 
sonnet  was  the  seduction  of  a  married  woman,  its  direct  purpose 
—  as  poetry  —  was  to  resolve  the  emotional  conflicts  in  the  poet 
arising  from  his  love-experience.  Almost  all  the  holy  vows  (rf 
heaven  combined  in  the  defence  of  the  marital  relationship.  To 
challenge  it  meant  to  create  a  situation  analogous  to  sieg^ 
warfare,  a  situation  depressingly  static.  The  lady  might  relent, 
it  is  true,  and  then  the  sonnets  could  decently  stop.  Why, 
having  won  her,  should  he  woo?  But  until  her  surrender,  at 
least,  the  lover  was  faced  always  with  the  same  alternatives, 
whatever  variety  of  mood  or  incident  intervened:  to  obstinate 
circumstances  he  was  forced  to  oppose  his  obstinate  ‘will’,  and 
compromise  tended  to  be  merely  a  move  in  the  game.  It  is 
with  just  such  a  problem  that  the  sonnet  seems  expressly 
designed  to  cope.  The  traditional  rhyme-structure  was 
evolved  and  went  into  general  production  because  it  accurately 
reflected  the  traditional  content,  and  this  content  can  always 
be  referred,  ultimately,  to  a  contradiction  between  passion  and 
institution. 

These  two  forces  interlock  rigidly  rather  than  change  in  the 
process  of  conflict.  In  what  has  been  called  the  ‘Petrarchan’ 
form  of  sonnet,  there  are  only  two  rhymes  for  the  first  eight 
lines,  arranged  as  though  propped  against  each  other,  and 
insistently  repeated.  A  pair  of  opposed  ideas  are  stated  and 
developed  in  this  octet,  and  seek  resolution  in  the  sestet,  where 
they  are  played  against  a  new  pair  of  rhymes,  or  three  rhymes. 
Thus  the  rhymes  of  a  Petrarchan  sonnet  have  a  strongly- 
marked  symbolic  function.  The  principle  of  the  ‘Shakespear¬ 
ean’  form  is  identical,  but  now  the  opposing  elements  are 
passed  on  from  one  pair  of  rhymes  to  another,  in  a  longer 
development,  until  the  final  couplet  forces  them  into  sharp, 
epigrammatic  contrast.  The  resolution  here,  of  course,  is  more 
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frankly  an  illusion:  satisfaction  produced  by  the  wit  is  made  to 
compensate  for  the  lack  of  any  real  synthesis.  The  peculiar 
nature  of  Shakespeare’s  situation  is  one  good  reason  why  he 
chose  to  leave  his  antitheses  face  to  face  at  the  end,  instead  of 
attempting  to  resolve  them. 

If  this  explanation  is  correct,  it  might  be  expected  not  only 
that  many  sonnets  would  develop  away  from  the  basic  pattern, 
but  that  a  few  sonnets  would  exaggerate  the  basic  pattern  to 
the  point  of  caricature.  Some  confirmation  may  therefore  be 
drawn  from  the  early  fourteenth-century  Italian  device  of  the 
sonetto  identico,^  in  which  antbnyms  having  the  same  conson¬ 
antal  rhyme  (e.g.  arnica  —  ntmica)  are  used  as  rhyme-pairs 
throughout  an  entire  sonnet.  Further  technical  devices  are 
sometimes  employed  to  reinforce  the  antithetical  character  of 
the  prosody.  One  remarkable  sonnet  of  1542,  using  a  single 
rhyme-word  throughout,  almost  reduces  itself  to  one  word  and 
all  its  possible  antithetical  forms.  Sidney  has  a  sorutto  identico, 
of  slightly  later  pattern,  in  Astrophel  and  Stella,  no.  89. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  suggest,  naturally,  that  there  is  any 
mchanical  connection  between  the  rhyme-pattern  of  an  Eliza¬ 
bethan  sonnet  and  the  emotional  tension  embodied  in  the  poem 
-that,  for  example,  in  Spenser’s  sonnet  beginning. 

One  day  I  wrote  her  name  upon  the  strand. 

But  came  the  waves  and  washed  it  away 

the  idea  of  ‘eternal  love’,  say,  is  allotted  the  code-rhyme 
‘strand’,  and  that  of ‘mutability’  the  code-rhyme  ‘away’.  Poetry 
is  not  espionage;  and  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  substituting 
some  specious  new  dogma  for  the  mysticism  of  ‘quintessential 
form’  and  the  futility  of  abracadabra.  Nor  need  the  interpre¬ 
tation  mean  that  good  sonnets,  unlike  other  good  poems,  lack 
a  complex  internal  organization,  or  that  they  automatically 
reflect,  one  after  another,  the  social  institutions  of  a  particular 
time.  All  Renaissance  love-sonnets,  needless  to  say,  do  not 
evolve  from  exactly  the  same  simple  formulation  of  the  anti¬ 
thesis.  Once  a  pattern  had  been  arrived  at  to  meet  a  specific 
need  —  and  ‘sonnet-form,  like  locomotive  form,  is  not  the 

*  Sec  J.  G.  Fucilla,  ^Parole  Identiche  in  the  Sonnet’,  PMLA,  June  1935,  pp.  377-88. 
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offspring  of  a  single  creative  mind’‘—  it  remained  available  for 
endless  and  sometimes  barely  recognizable  adaptations.  But 
the  basic  structure  is  generally  clear  enough  behind  its  many 
disguises. 

From  the  same  social  origins  as  the  outward  form,  it  may  be 
suspected,  arises  the  familiar  internal  machinery  of  the  Tudor 
sonnet,  its  vocabulary  and  jargon,  its  incessant  rearrangement 
of  stock  properties.  Both  poles  of  the  antithesis,  the  institutional 
and  the  passionate,  attract  appropriate  symbols,  which,  be¬ 
cause  the  situation  is  static,  easily  harden  into  conventions. 
The  lover’s  accepted  state  —  whether  authentic  or  assumed  - 
is  one  of  burning  supplication;  his  mistress  is  fair,  cruel,  and 
marble-hearted.  Nevertheless,  however  wounded  and  pros¬ 
trate  the  lover  pretends  to  be,  the  imagery  of  his  poems  is  | 
commonly  drawn  from  upper-class  habits  of  the  chase:  from 
hunting  (Wyatt’s  ‘Who  so  list  to  hount,  I  knowe  where  is  an 
hynde’,  and  Spenser’s  ‘Lyke  as  a  huntsman  <ifter  weary  chacc’ 
are  two  obvious  examples),  privateering  (Shakespeare’s  ‘Was 
it  the  proud  full  saile  of  his  great  verse.  Bound  for  the  prize  of 
(all  to  precious)  you’),  hawking,  archery,  and  birdcatching. 
The  siege  is  another  symbol  frequently  exploited,  as  the  piosition 
is  readily  visualized  in  terms  of  defence  and  attack.  The 
imagery  becomes  packed  with  subordinate  antitheses,  giving 
the  syntax  its  characteristic  see-saw  motion:  the  lady  is  ig, 
the  lover  on  fire;  the  sea  calm,  the  mind  wrung  with  trouble;  day 
disjoins,  night  keeps  together;  the  dreamer  ‘sees  better  sights  in 
sight’s  decay’.  Mutations  more  or  less  annexed  to  the  main 
antitheses  may  develop  as  occasion  requires.  Shakespeare’s 
‘Time’  (set  against  ‘Love’  or  ‘beauty’)  is  clearly  ‘institutional’, 
a  scapegoat  for  his  frustration;  while  Donne’s  ‘Death’  (equated 
with  ‘disease’,  ‘damnation’,  ‘lust’)  is  equally  clearly  ‘passion¬ 
ate’,  though  there  is  no  advantage  in  the  pursuit  of  mere 
classification. 

Narrative  progress,  in  the  nature  of  things,  was  accidental 
rather  than  inevitable,  and  it  is  therefore  characteristic  of  the 
Elizabethan  sonnets  that  they  cannot  tell  a  story.  The  poet’s 
mind  contained  an  unsolved  contradiction  which  was  capable 
of  little  synthetic  development  in  art,  but  which  instead  drove 

*  Eric  Newton,  ‘Classicism  and  Romanticism,  Humanitas’,  II,  Autumn  1947. 
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him  to  reproduce  its  various  familiar  features  over  and  over 
again  in  slightly  different  ways.  The  sonnet  was  in  fact  a 
highly  neurotic  art-form,  and  is  one  more  reminder  that  love 
and  madness  were  closely  connected  in  the  literary  theory  of 
the  time.  Where  a  ‘sonnet-story’  does  seem  to  exist,  what 
happens  is  that  a  block  of  sonnets  on  one  topic  or  in  one  mood 
has  to  give  place  abruptly  to  a  block  on  some  other  topic,  so 
that  the  proper  order  of  the  Shakespearean  sequence,  for 
example,  is  constantly  under  dispute.  In  M.  R.  Ridley’s 
words,  ‘the  game  of  rearrangement  began  in  1640  and  has  been 
carried  on  ever  since’.  This  rigid  self-sufficiency  of  the  sonnet 
corresponds  closely  to  the  fixed  nature  of  the  situation  which 
called  it  into  existence. 

In  Romeo  and  Juliet,  probably  written  about  1594,  at  the 
height  of  the  sonnet  rage,  a  very  similar  situation  appears 
under  the  guise  of  a  feud  between  two  great  Houses,  which 
dominates  the  young  hero  and  heroine  and  at  last  destroys  them. 
But  the  feud,  though  alive  enough  in  Italy,  was  an  anachronism 
in  Elizabethan  England,  and  its  social  decrepitude  is  self- 
revealed  in  the  curious  half-heartedness  with  which  the  chief 
characters  treat  ‘this  ancient  quarrel’  in  the  first  two  acts. 
The  hobbling  Capulet  and  the  tottering  Montague  symbolize 
the  impotence  of  the  feud,  per  se,  to  exercise  any  believable  kind 
of  tragic  compulsion  over  the  lovers.^  What  does  exercise  this 
compulsion  is,  obviously,  Juliet’s  arranged  marriage  (‘he  that 
can  lay  hold  of  her.  Shall  have  the  chincks’);  but  this  prosaic 
motivation  is  so  skilfully  hidden  behind  the  spectacular  deaths 
of  Mercutio  and  Tybalt,  and  the  romantic  atmospherics  of  the 
poetry,  that  it  easily  escapes  conscious  notice.*  What  matters  is 
not  the  feud,  but  the  fact  that  Paris  is  the  family  connection 
accepted  by  the  Capulets  while  Romeo  is  not.  The  tension 

*  Professor  R.  B.  Charlton  makes  this  point  in  the  Atptual  Shakesptart  Licturt  of 
thi  British  Academy,  1939,  pp.  35-41,  but  he  does  not  follow  up  the  implication.  He 
attributes  the  success  of  the  trag^y,  qua  tragedy,  to  ‘the  mystery  of  Shakespeare’s 
poetic  genius’  (p.  41). 

The  wild  attempts  to  define  the  motive  force  of  this  play  in  purely  literary  terms 
have  been  amusingly  collected  by  J.  W.  Draper,  RES,  January  1939.  But  after 
dismissing  ‘the  deliverance  of  a  man  from  dream  into  reality’,  ‘the  grand  irony  of 
life’,  etc.,  he  himself  blames  the  tragic  outcome  on  astrological  necessity. 

*  Several  critics  have  remarked  on  the  violent  contrast  between  ‘light’  and 
‘darkness’  in  this  play,  a  symbolic  antithesis  which  may  well  carry  some  of  the 
emotional  force  transferred  from  the  suppressed  plot. 
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developed  in  a  Philip  and  Penelope  would  have  been  drawn  from 
exactly  the  same  contemp)orary  source  as  that  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet.  Even  the  fact  of  Juliet’s  legal  marriage  to  her  lover  has 
no  institutional  validity  in  the  play  whatever  (it  has  to  be  con¬ 
cealed  from  everyone  except  menials  and  the  officiating  friar), 
but  serves,  paradoxically,  to  make  the  emotional  weight  of  the 
love-affair  decisive  for  the  audience.  The  feud  is  only  an 
‘expanded  metaphor’  for  the  conflict  in  Elizabethan  aristo¬ 
cratic  sex-relations.  It  is  no  mere  following  of  the  fashion, 
therefore,  that  the  play  as  a  whole,  and  Act  II,  are  introduced 
by  sonnets,  or  that  the  lovers  speak  a  sonnet  in  dialogue  on  their 
first  encounter.  The  tragedy  itself  is  a  dramatic  sonnet. 

If  this  close  dependence  of  the  sonnet  on  aristocratic  sex- 
relations  is  admitted,  its  whole  structure  will  be  expected  to 
undergo  modification  when  the  social  content  alters.  A  brief 
glance  at  the  sonnet’s  fortunes  during  the  period  when  bour¬ 
geois  sex-relations  became  dominant  may  therefore  help  to 
support  the  argument  for  their  interdependence,  as  this  is 
exactly  what  happens.  The  first  major  sonnet-sequence  of  the 
seventeenth  century  —  Donne’s  Holy  Sonnets^  —  \s  not  a  love- 
sequence  at  all,  and  only  one  of  his  earlier  love-lyrics.  The 
Token,  approaches  sonnet-form.  Then  comes  Milton,  and 
Milton’s  own  unhappy  marriage,  as  well  as  his  interest  in 
divorce  and  famous  passages  in  his  works,  reflect  the  ethical 
confusion  caused  by  the  impact  of  a  bourgeois  on  an  aristocratic 
marriage-code.  ‘As  free  enterprise  advances,  romantic  love 
declines.’*  The  spread  of  venereal  disease  has  been  suggested 
as  a  likely  cause  of  the  sex-horror  characteristic  of  late  Eliza¬ 
bethan  and  of  post-Elizabethan  drama;  but  a  good  deal  of  this 
horror  can  be  explained  simply  by  the  collapse  of  the  dominant 
sexual  ethic,*  well  illustrated  by  that  Ruy  Bias  of  the  seventeenth 

*  Drummond  of  Hawthomden,  whose  Poms  were  circulating  in  MS.  before  the 
first  edition  of  i6i6,  is  a  marooned  Elizabethan. 

*  J.  A.  W.  Bennett,  ‘The  Decay  of  Ronuuitic  Love’,  The  Listener,  March  34th, 
‘949- 

*‘Much  in  these  ravings  is  to  be  accotmted  for  only  on  the  assumption  that 
underlying  them  there  is  a  thwarted,  but  still  not  extirpated  impulse  to  idealize 
love,  to  attribute  to  woman  qualities  one  would  never  think  of  attributing  to  man, 
to  look  to  her  for  some  kind  of  healing  and  salvation  which  she  caimot  supply . . . 
The  peculiar  drastic  virulence  in  expresung  disgust  with  sex  . . .  does  not  occur  in 
Elizabethan  tragedy  until  shortly  brfore  1600.’  (E.  C.  Mason,  ‘Satire  on  Woman 
and  Sac  in  Elizabethan  Tragedy^  English  Studies,  February  1950.) 
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century,  Webster’s  Duchess  of  Malfi,  whose  heroine  becomes  the 
wife  of  her  own  steward.  Many  readers  have  found  something 
unsatisfactory  about  Milton’s  sonnets.  Hilaire  Belloc  puts  the 
objection  briefly; 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  in  Milton’s  treatment  of  the 
sonnet  he  ignores  what  is  most  essential  to  its  effect  — 
especially  in  the  English  tongue.  He  ignores  the  contrast 
of  the  octave  with  the  sextet.* 

Most  of  Milton’s  sonnets  do  in  fact  read  rather  like  extracts 
firom  a  longer  work  in  blank  verse,  but  with  rhyme-words 
slipped  in  at  the  customary  places.  Thus  the  sonnet  beginning 
‘Daughter  to  that  good  Earl’  is  written  in  a  single  sentence, 
while  the  later  sonnet  to  his  wife  ends  with  the  jolt  of  an 
unrhymed  couplet.  The  mainspring  of  the  Elizabethan  sonnet 
is  broken,  never  to  be  mended,  and  the  sonnet  form  is  now 
plainly  relying  on  a  different  dynamic.  But  the  explanation 
can  hardly  be  found,  as  Belloc  supposes,  in  any  purely  artistic 
element;  nor  does  the  invocation  of  Della  Casa  and  Tasso  as 
the  ‘influences’  which  in  effect  suddenly  altered  the  whole 
course  of  English  sonnet-writing  up  to  Pre-Raphaelite  times,* 
provide  an  adequate  explanation.  What  is  new  in  Milton  is 
new  in  Della  Casa;  and  if  ‘the  influence  of  Petrarch’  is  insuffi¬ 
cient  as  a  reason  for  the  rise  of  the  Elizabethan  sonnet,  ‘the 
influence  of  Della  Casa’  is  not  less  so  for  its  collapse.  All 
artistic  change  must  work  through  individuals,  but  it  would 
still  be  essential  to  inquire  why  the  influence  of  these  two  poets 
took  effect  at  this  particular  time  and  with  such  overwhelming 
results. 

Wordsworth,  who  modelled  his  sonnets  on  Milton’s,  sig¬ 
nificantly  picked  out  just  this  feature  for  comment  and  praise. 
‘I  wish  I  could  here  write  down’,  Crabb  Robinson  noted  in  his 
diary,  ‘all  Wordsworth  has  said  about  the  sonnet  lately  —  or 
record  here  the  fine  fourteen  lines  of  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost 

^Milton,  1933,  p.  211. 

’  F.  T.  F^nce,  TTu  Influence  of  Tasso  and  Della  Casa  on  Milton’s  Diction,  RES, 
July  1949. 

Geoiye  Sanderlin,  ELH,  September  1938,  displays  the  long  supremacy  of  the 
VGhon-Wordsworth  sonnet.  It  is  perhaps  significant  that  Rossetti,  one  of  the  first 
to  re\-ive  the  ‘Petrarchan’  form,  seems  to  have  had  the  classic  reason  for  doing  so. 
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which  he  says  are  a  perfect  sonnet  without  rhyme’.*  The 
Elizabethan  convention  with  its  midway  ‘hinge’  was  also 
expressly  rejected,  as  Crabb  Robinson  went  on  to  note: 


a 

‘( 

1 


Wordsworth  does  not  approve  of  uniformly  closing  the  j 
sense  with  a  full  stop  and  of  giving  a  turn  to  the  thought  in  f 
the  [sestet].  This  is  the  Italian  mode.  Milton  lets  the  j 

thought  run  over . .  .  Wordsworth  does  not  approve  of  j 
closing  the  sonnet  with  a  couplet,  and  he  holds  it  to  be  ] 
absolutely  a  vice  to  have  a  sharp  turning  at  the  end  with  < 
an  epigrammatic  point.*  j 


Now  the  Romantic  poets  were  the  exponents  par  excellence  of 
passionate  love,  and  their  contempt  for  the  Renaissance  mode, 
despite  the  reawakened  interest  in  Elizabethan  literature, 
shows  how  closely  the  formal  structure  was  associated  with  the 
sex-relations  of  which  it  was  the  expression.  Campbell,  in 
1838,  remarked: 


I  used  to  say  to  myself  (indulging,  I  confess,  a  rather 
vulgar  spirit  of  criticism),  hang  these  caterwauling  sonnets! 
they  afflict  my  compassion.  I  pity  the  f)oor  jxiet  who 
could  be  in  love  for  twenty  years  with  a  woman  who  was 
every  other  year  bearing  pledges  of  her  conjugal  union.* 


Just  a  quarter  of  a  century  earlier,  Byron  had  written  in  his 
journal: 

They  are  the  most  puling,  petrifying,  stupidly  platonic 
compositions.  I  detest  the  Petrarch  so  much,  that  I  would 
not  be  the  man  even  to  have  obtained  his  Laura,  which  the 
metaphysical,  whining  dotard  never  could.* 


*  January  36th,  1836.  H.  C.  Robinson  on  Books  and  their  Writers,  ed.  E.  J.  Morley, 
1938,  vol.  II,  pp.  ^4-5.  Crabb  Robinson  forgot  to  look  the  passage  up,  but  it  may 
Mrdl  have  been  the  famous  fourteen  lines  beginning  ‘Is  this  the  Region,  this  the  Soil, 
the  Clime’  {P.L.  I,  342  If.),  where  the  movement  strikingly  resembles  that  of 
the  sonnet  ‘On  His  Blindness’.  But  many  other  paragraphs  resemble  Miltonic 
sonnets. 

*  E.  J.  Morley,  op.  cit.  The  difference  struck  contemporary  readers  as  well  as 
writers.  See  Sir  Henry  Taylor’s  Pfotes  from  Books,  1849,  p.  75. 

*  W.  Beattie,  Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Campbell,  vol.  Ill,  1849,  p.  349. 

*  December  I7th-i8th,  1813.  Works,  ed.  Prothero,  vol.  II,  p.  379.  Moore  notes 
that  ‘He  learned  to  think  more  reverently  of  “the  PetiRrch’’  aifterwards’  (183a  ed., 
vol.  II,  p.  308  n.). 
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None  of  the  more  conspicuous  Romantics,  indeed,  were  happy 
about  the  traditional  sonnet-form.  In  1819,  Keats  had  been 
I  ‘endeavouring  to  dbcover  a  better  Sonnet  Stanza  than  we 
f  have’,*  and  the  result,  as  Professor  Garrod  has  shown,*  was 
not  a  better  sonnet  but  the  great  Odes  —  a  complete  trans- 
I  formation  of  the  sonnet-form.  Shelley  inclined  the  same  way: 
his  one  ‘sonnet-sequence’  is  the  ‘Ode  to  the  West  Wind’. 
Blake  has  a  single  unrhymed  poem  of  fourteen  lines,  ‘To  the 
I  Evening  Star’;  Crabbe  a  single  fourteen-line  poem  in  couplets, 
‘The  Wish’  (1778).  Rogers  ‘attacked  the  form  of  the  sonnet’ 

:  in  1837,*  while  Landor  disliked  all  English  sonnets,  except 
:  Milton’s.*  Coleridge’s  sonnets  are  not  among  his  best  poems; 
he  had  been  deeply  impressed  at  school  by  the  sonnets  of  Bowles, 
whose  views  on  sonnet-structure  were  strikingly  casual.*  Words- 
j  worth  did  admit  to  Landor  in  1822  that  he  had  ‘filled  up  many 
a  moment  in  writing  Sonnets,  which  .  .  .  might  easily  have 
been  better  employed’,  but  he  added  that  so  far  as  the  pre- 
Miltonic  sonnet  was  concerned,  he  ‘used  to  think  it  egregiously 
i  absurd’.* 

Without  a  detailed  analysis  of  individual  sonnets  it  is  not 
possible  to  pursue  ‘sonnet-form’  further,  or  to  suggest  how  and 
why  this  pattern,  evolved  from  specific  human  relations  in  a 
specific  social  milieu,  was  taken  over  by  the  post-Elizabethan 
f  poets  and  re-made  for  new  |X)etic  purposes.  But  perhaps 
f  enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  that  in  the  revolution  in  sex- 
;  relations  which  took  place  between  the  Elizabethan  era  and  the 
I  conquest  of  power  by  the  bourgeoisie,  the  ‘quintessential  form’ 
I  of  the  sonnet  has  been  virtually  destroyed  and  formed  anew. 
A  sonnet  —  as  Rossetti  wrote  even  more  truly  than  he  intended 
—  is  a  moment’s  monument. 

*  Letters,  ed.  M.  B.  Forman,  1035,  p.  342. 

I  'XVatr,  1939,  pp.  81-7. 

*  E.  J.  Morley,  op.  cit.,  vol.  II,  p.  535. 

*  Works,  1876  ed.,  vol.  IV,  pp.  51 1-2. 

*  The  num^r  of  lines  ‘may  as  well  be  fourteen  as  any  other’;  for  the  metre  ‘the 
writer  should  consult  his  own  convenience’,  and  as  for  the  rhymes,  the  poet 
could  employ  ‘many  or  few,  or  no  rhymes  at  all;  —whatever  the  chastity  of  his  ear 
may  prefer’  (Introductory  Notice,  Sonnets  and  Other  Poems,  1796). 

*  April  20th.  Letters,  ed.  de  Selincourt,  vol.  IV,  p.  71. 


Dunbar  and  the  Language  of  Poetry 

EDWIN  MORGAN 

I 

‘OF  what  we  call  genius’,  wrote  Matthew  Arnold,  ‘energy  is 
the  most  essential  part’.  Energy  in  poetry,  however,  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  manifest  itself  through  form,  not  simply  or  necessarily 
metrical  structure  but  a  continuous  inevitability  of  movement 
from  word  to  word  (‘continuous’  ideally,  or  only  in  the  greatest 
poetry,  but  the  sense  of  control  of  direction  must  be  inter¬ 
rupted  as  little  as  jwssible),  startling  the  reader’s  mind  into 
considering  something  which  the  poem  follows  to  the  end  of 
consideration  and  closes  with  a  satisfaction.  If  poetry  is  the 
manifestation  of  energy  in  order,  Arnold’s  statement  is  still 
the  backbone  of  the  argument;  we  are  dealing  with  ordered 
energy,  not  with  energetic  orderliness.  The  final  reflection 
we  make  on  a  great  passage  of  Shakespeare  is  that  his  feeling 
for  control  and  pattern  has  been  adequate  to  the  demands  so 
peremptorily  made  on  it  by  the  majesty  of  his  energy.  Energy 
without  order  usually  gives  us  the  feeling  that  we  are  in  touch 
with  a  poet  but  not  with  a  ]X)em:  the  forges  clang,  the  air  is 
thick  with  the  spark  and  fume  of  production,  but  in  the  end 
nothing  is  made,  no  object  is  presented  to  us  that  we  can  grasp 
and  appraise.  Such  is  Whitman’s  ‘Song  of  Myself’.  Order 
without  energy  is  exemplified  by  the  poet  whose  inspiration  is 
fitful  and  less  than  a  match  for  his  knowledge  of  what  effects 
poetry  can  produce  —  as  in  Robert  Bridges’s  sonnet-sequence 
The  Growth  of  Love.  Of  the  two  imperfections,  the  first  takes  us 
nearer  the  fountainhead,  and  no  amount  of  that  virtuosity 
which  may  be  the  complement  of  the  second’s  deficiency  will 
atone  for  the  lack  of  Arnold’s  ‘most  essential  part’.  But  there 
is  a  complication,  which  Arnold  did  not  consider.  Energy 
may  be  felt  by  the  poet  primarily  as  order.  A  poet,  with  a 
strong  sensuous  and  linguistic  tone  to  his  imagination,  can  find 
himself  inspired  within  his  own  concern  with  words,  with 
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rhythm,  with  shap>e,  with  concatenations  that  are  audible  as 
well  as  thematic:  elements  which  would  normally  be  a  hazard, 
a  mere  snare  of  formalism.  Verbal  energy  of  this  kind  is  well 
exemplified  in  Hopkins,  and  it  occurs  to  an  important  extent 
in  the  poet  about  to  be  considered  here  as  well  as  in  some  of  the 
poetry  which  influenced  him.  Where  a  major  writer  like 
Shakespeare  will  most  commonly  keep  his  sound-effects 
mysterious,  contributory  to  a  more  salient  preoccupation  — 

Ensear  thy  fertile  and  conceptions  womb, 

Let  it  no  more  bring  out  ingrateful  man‘ 

—  the  jjoets  who  are  attracted  by  the  ‘energy  as  order’  mode 
try  to  make  of  such  half-felt  and  unanalysed  word-linkages 
something  concrete,  basic,  and  sustaining,  by  opening  up  the 
way  to  them  more  externally  and  consciously;  and  they  are 
helped  by  our  stubborn  alliterative  tradition,  in  Middle 
English  a  dying  alternative  to  the  imported  syllabic  verse  of 
France,  and  later  absorbed  by  it,  though  breaking  out  periodic¬ 
ally  from  it.  This  tradition,  which  influenced  Dunbar,  must 
now  be  looked  at  more  closely. 

n 

It  is  well  known  that  Dunbar  and  his  fellow-poets  in  fifteenth- 
century  Scotland  wished  to  repay  their  literary  debt  to  Chaucer. 
Chaucer  was  the  ‘rose  of  rethoris  all’,  the  ‘horleige  and  reguleir’ 
for  the  future  movements  of  poetry.  But  their  references  to 
Chaucer’s  ‘sugurit  lippis’,  ‘aureate  termis’,  and  ‘eloquence 
ornate’  rather  than  to  his  pathos,  his  simplicity,  or  his  narrative 
gift  help  to  betray  the  background  of  their  eulogies,  where 
Chaucer  is  set  as  an  inescapable  yet  partly  alien  figure.  The 
poets  did  not  refer  to  the  northern  alliterative  poetry  as  they 
referred  to  Chaucer  —  with  the  respect  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
disciple  and  imitator;  but  their  practice  proves  that  the  older 
tradition  was  very  pervasive  and  very  congenial  to  the  Scottish 
spirit,  and  they  pay  it  that  debt  of  exemplification  which  is 
often  more  revealing  than  their  addresses  to  Chaucer.  We  do 
not  find  acknowledgments  of  the  great  alliterative  poems 
which  have  been  preserved  from  the  North  Midlands  and  the 
^  Timon  of  Alhtns,  FV,  iii,  188-9. 
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North-West  of  England,  of  Pearl  or  of  Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  bi 
Knight',  instead  we  have  passing  references  to  the  more  popi^ar  ui 
developments  of  this  way  of  writing,  especially  to  the  romances 
and  the  farcical  or  fantastic  alliterative  and  semi-alliterative  a 
poems  composed  in  Scotland  as  the  influence  spread  north  a 
and  received  its  disequilibrating  infusion  of  forthright  zestful  0 
topsyturvydom.  We  may  take  a  glance  at  some  of  these  once  v 
widely-known  and  still  interesting  productions.  The  following  ( 
stanza  (LI I)  from  an  anonymous  poem  mentioned  by  both  i 
Dunbar  and  Gavin  Douglas,  Rauf  Coilyear,  shows  the  more  < 
serious  use  of  alliteration  in  romantic  description,  partly  bril-  i 
liant  and  pictorial,  partly  an  eking  out  of  narrative  with  | 
conventional  alliterative  phrases.  The  uncouth  hero  of  the  i 
romance,  Ralph  the  Collier,  enters  the  great  hall  of  Charle¬ 
magne  in  Paris,  and  is  dazzled  by  its  array: 

Thocht  he  had  socht  sic  ane  sicht  all  this  sevin  yeir, 

Sa  solempnit  ane  semblie  had  he  not  sene; 

The  hall  was  properly  apperrellit  and  paintit  but  peir, 
Dyamountis  foil  dentely  den  tit  betwene; 

It  was  semely  set  on  ilk  syde  seir, 

Gowlis  glitterand  full  gay,  glemand  in  grene, 

Flowris  with  flourdelycis  formest  in  feir. 

With  mony  flamand  ferly,  ma  than  fyftene; 

The  rufe  reulit  about  in  reuall  of  reid, 

Rois  reulit  ryally, 

Columbyn  and  lely, 

Thair  was  ane  hailsum  barbery. 

Into  riche  steid. 

Apart  from  the  alliteration,  this  stanza-form,  with  its  closing 
‘wheel’  of  short  lines  which  comes  in  with  a  light  dancing 
rhythm  and  ends  on  a  little  eddy  or  turn  back  into  the  state  of 
rest,  had  a  special  attraction  for  the  Scottish  poets;  Henryson, 
Dunbar,  Douglas,  and  Lyndsay  all  have  their  examples  of  it. 

Rauf  Coilyear  combines  the  alliterative  rhythm  with  regular 
rhyme.  In  other  poems  we  have,  as  a  further  stage,  a  fairly 
regular  syllabic  verse  with  rhyme  and  irregular  alliteration: 
the  poet  has  perhaps  half  an  intention  of  trochaic  tetrameters 
or  trimeters  rhyming  in  pairs,  but  any  excitement  in  the  writing 
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breaks  the  structure  down  into  a  loose  alliterative  swing,  and 
usually  where  this  is  allowed  to  happen  and  the  older  non- 
syllabic  rhythms  prevail,  the  verse  takes  on  a  flailing  verve 
and  momentum,  and  if  it  is  satirical  or  fantastic,  as  it  often  is, 
an  effect  is  produced  which  is  a  notable  Scottish  characteristic 
of  the  period  —  wild,  flamboyant,  ludicrous,  and  ‘fouthy’  with 
words.  Here  are  some  lines  from  The  Cursing  of  Sir  John  Rowll 
(33-50),  one  of  the  most  popular  of  those  poems,  which  was 
rrferred  to  by  Lyndsay  and  probably  by  Dunbar.  Sir  John 
calls  down  anathema  on  certain  persons  unknown,  ‘resettaris 
and  preve  steilaris’,  who  have  pilfered  from  his  yard  ‘fyvc  fat 
geiss’  and  many  another  bird  of  his  owning.  (The  reader  is 
invited  to  make  use  of  the  appended  glossary.) 

Now  cursit  and  wareit  be  thair  werd 
Quhill  thay  be  levand  on  this  erd, 

Hungir,  sturt,  and  tribulatioun. 

And  nevir  to  be  without  vexatioun. 

Of  vengance,  sorrow,  sturt,  and  cair. 

Graceless,  thriftles,  and  threidbair; 

All  tymes  in  thair  legasie 
Fyre,  sword,  watter,  and  woddie, 

Or  ane  of  thir  infirmeteis 
Off  warldly  scherp  adverseteis, 

Povertie,  pestilence,  or  poplecy, 

Dum,  deif,  or  edroposy, 

Maigram,  madness,  or  missilry, 

Appostrum  or  the  perlocy, 

Ffluxis,  hyvis,  or  huttit  ill. 

Hoist,  heidwark,  or  fawin  ill, 

Kald,  kanker,  feistir,  or  feveris, 

Brukis,  bylis,  blobbis,  and  bleistiris  . . . 

It  is  said  that  fashions  change  preferences  beyond  recognition, 
but  the  modem  reader  who  may  be  dismayed  by  RowU’s 
Cursing  should  compare  the  kind  of  gusto  which  blows  through 
it,  and  the  cataloguings  and  word-linkages  that  its  gusto  takes, 
with  similar  outbursts  in  Rabelais,  Skelton,  Urquhart,  or 
James  Joyce  —  passages  of 

such  a  climacterical  and  mercurially  digested  method, 
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that  when  the  fancy  of  the  hearers  was  tickled  with  any 
rare  conceit,  and  that  the  jovial  blood  was  moved,  he 
held  it  going  with  another  new  device  upon  the  back  of 
the  first,  and  another,  yet  another,  and  another  agaii\e, 
succeeding  one  another  for  the  promoval  of  what  is  a-stir- 
ring  into  a  higher  agitation;  till  in  the  closure  of  the  luxur¬ 
iant  period,  the  decumanal  wave  of  the  oddest  whimzy  of 
all,  enforced  the  charmed  spirits  of  the  auditory,  for 
affording  room  to  its  apprehension,  suddenly  to  burst 
forth  into  a  laughter.* 

Another  very  p>opular  poem,  Colkelbie  Sow,  mentioned  as  a 
famous  anonymous  romance  by  Douglas,  is  referred  to  more 
than  once  by  Dunbar,  who  was  greatly  taken  by  the  highlight 
passage  of  its  first  ‘fitt’,  the  hilarious  and  satirical  feast  where 
the  ‘merry  man’  Colkelbie’s  pig  is  to  be  served.  Dunbar 
likens  the  fools  and  rogues  who  gain  preferment  at  Court  to  the 
select  list  of  invited  guests  at  this  banquet.  The  list  is  in  what 
James  VI  would  have  called  ‘tumbling  verse’;  it  tumbles  at 
its  best,  and  stumbles  at  its  worst.  Dunbar  would  see  the  ideal 
form  or  latent  possibility  of  a  poem  relatively  without  art  but 
containing  this  appealing  virtue  of  rhythmically  underlined 
verbal  proliferation  in  the  easy  pell-mell  helter-skelter  of  its 
‘tumble’  down  the  page. 

Finally,  Dunbar  was  familiar  with  the  last  stage  of  the 
absorption  of  alliterative  writing  by  syllabic  and  rhyming 
modes  as  exemplified  in  some  of  the  best  passages  of  Henryson. 
Here  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  the  structure  of  the  verse 
from  that  of  Southern  Chaucerian  pioetry  except  the  frequency 
and  the  heightening  descriptive  use  of  alliteration  (as,  for 
example,  in  The  Testament  of  Cresseid  or  The  Garmont  of  Gud 
Ladies). 


The  poet  of  Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight  told  his  readers 
that  he  was  going  to  give  them  the  romance 

As  hit  is  stad  and  stoken 
In  stori  stif  and  stronge, 

*  Sm  Thomas  Urquhart,  EKZKYBAAAYPON,  Maitland  Club  edn.,  p.  339. 
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With  lei  letteres  loken, 

In  londe  as  hatz  ben  longe. 

—  ‘as  it  is  firmly  set  down  in  story,  bound  together  with  true 
letters,  the  ancient  practice  of  this  land’.  Here  is  the  Old 
English  tradition,  struggling  to  maintain  itself  against  changes 
in  the  language,  yet  admired  and  used  by  a  master  who  is 
invoking  the  past  at  a  time  when  Chaucer  was  already  writing 
his  Canterbury  Tales.  And  this  is  the  tradition  which  forms  the 
basis  of  alliterative  writing  in  Scotland.  But  the  ‘locking  of 
true  letters’,  the  far-off  ‘word  gebunden’  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
scop,  must  be  seen  as  supplemented  in  Scotland  by  other 
influences,  and  it  is  these  in  combination  that  would  perhaps 
yield,  if  fully  investigated,  some  of  the  secrets  of  the  sudden 
superiority  of  Scots  verse  at  this  time  as  well  as  a  description  of 
its  characteristics.  Alliteration  on  the  ‘popular’  side  of  poetry 
recommended  itself  to  the  Scots  because  it  was  an  apt  medium 
for  racy  narrative,  because  it  established  an  immediate  link 
between  verse  and  the  fund  of  alliteration  in  common  proverbs, 
tags  of  speech  and  phrases  from  ballads  and  songs,  and  because 
it  encouraged  the  peculiar  Scots  leaning  towards  the  wild  and 
the  outspoken,  the  vituperative  and  the  incongruous.  Allitera¬ 
tion  on  the  ‘art’  side  of  poetry  is  one  aspect  of  a  larger  move¬ 
ment  which  affected  all  the  poets  of  the  time:  the  wakening 
consciousness  of  language  as  a  ground  open  to  deliberate 
enrichment  and  of  literature  as  a  growth  springing  from  that 

I  prepared  soil.  We  find  in  Scotland  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  a  brilliant,  optimistic,  zealous,  unhappy,  and  premature 
attempt  to  produce  what  England  successfully  developed  later 
in  the  next  century  —  an  instrument  of  expression  that  would 
-  fuse  what  was  most  valued  and  accessible  in  popular  speech 
with  an  immense  body  of  reference-extending  terms  built  up 
i  mainly  firom  Latin  and  Greek.  Douglas  tells  us  in  his  Prologue 
I  to  Book  I  of  Virgil’s  Aeneid  how  hard  it  had  been  to  translate 
I  the  classical  Latin  into  a  worthy  modem  utterance: 

Besyde  Latyne  our  langage  is  imperfite, 

iQuhilk  in  sum  part  is  the  caus  and  the  wite 
Quhy  that  of  Virgillis  vers  the  ornate  bewtie 
Intill  our  toung  may  nocht  observit  be. 
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Norili-VS’cst  of  Eiiijlaiitl,  of  Ptarl  or  of  Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  ! 
Kmgkt;  instead  we  have  passing  references  to  the  more  popi^ar 
developments  of  this  way  of  writing,  especially  to  the  romances 
and  the  farcical  or  fantastic  alliterative  and  semi-alliterativc 
poems  composed  in  Scotland  as  the  influence  spread  north 
and  received  its  disequilibrating  infusion  of  forthright  xesdul 


topsyturvydom.  We  may  take  a  glance  at  some  of  these  once  \ 

%iridely-kno%vn  and  still  interesting  productions.  The  following  | 

stanxa  (LI I)  from  an  anonymous  poem  mentioned  by  both  i 

Dunbar  and  Gavin  Douglas,  Rauf  CoUjerar,  shows  the  more  t 

serious  use  of  alliteration  in  romantic  description,  partly  bril*  i 

liant  and  pictorial,  partly  an  eking  out  of  narrative  with  | 

conventional  alliterative  phrases.  The  uncouth  hero  of  the  i 

romance,  Ralph  the  Collier,  enters  the  great  hall  of  Charle* 
magne  in  Paris,  and  is  daxzled  by  its  array: 

Thocht  he  had  socht  sic  ane  sicht  all  this  sevin  yeir, 

Sa  solempnit  ane  semblie  had  he  not  sene; 

The  hall  was  properly  apperrellit  and  paintit  but  peir, 
Dyamountis  foil  dentely  dentit  betwene; 

It  was  semely  set  on  ilk  syde  seir, 

Gowlis  glitterand  foil  gay,  glcmand  in  grene, 

Flowris  with  flourdelycis  formest  in  feir, 

With  mony  flamand  ferly,  ma  than  fyftcnc; 

The  rufe  rculit  about  in  rcuall  of  reid, 

Rois  reulit  ryally, 

Columbyn  and  lely, 

Thair  was  ane  hailsum  barbery, 

Into  riche  steid. 

Apart  from  the  alliteration,  this  stanza-form,  with  its  closing 
‘wheel’  of  short  lines  which  comes  in  with  a  light  dancing 
rhythm  and  ends  on  a  little  eddy  or  turn  back  into  the  state  of 
rest,  had  a  special  attraction  for  the  Scottish  poets;  Henryson, 
Dunbar,  Douglas,  and  Lyndsay  all  have  their  examples  of  it. 

Rauf  Coilyear  combines  the  alliterative  rhythm  with  regular 
rhyme.  In  other  poems  we  have,  as  a  further  stage,  a  fairly 
regular  syllabic  verse  with  rhyme  and  irregular  alliteradon: 
the  poet  has  perhaps  half  an  intention  of  trochaic  tetrameten 
or  trimeters  rhyming  in  pairs,  but  any  excitement  in  the  writing 
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Mown  into  n  Iotmo  NllitPi^tivn  «winr,  unH 
usually  where  this  it  allowed  to  happen  and  the  older  non- 
lyllabic  rhythms  prevail,  the  vene  takes  on  a  flailing  verve 
and  momentum,  and  if  it  is  satirical  or  fantastic,  at  it  often  is, 
an  effect  is  pniduced  which  is  a  notable  Scottish  characteristic 
of  the  period  —  wild,  flamboyant,  ludicrous,  and  ‘fbuthy*  %rith 
words.  Here  are  some  lines  from  Tht  C'Mrsvtg  ^  •&>  JaAa  /low// 
(5S*y>),  one  of  the  most  popular  of  those  poems,  which  was 
furred  to  by  Lyndsay  and  probably  by  Dunbar.  Sir  John 
calls  down  anathema  on  certain  persttiu  unknotvn,  'rcsettaris 
and  preve  steilaris',  who  have  pilfered  from  his  yard  ‘fyve  (at 
geits*  and  many  another  bird  of  hit  owning.  (The  reader  is 
invited  to  make  use  of  the  appended  glossary.) 

[  Now  cursit  and  wareit  be  thair  werd 

f  Quhill  thay  be  levand  on  this  erd, 

I  Hungir,  sturt,  and  tribulatioun, 

I  And  nevir  to  be  without  vexatioun, 

I  Of  vengance,  sorrow,  sturt,  and  esur, 

I  Graceless,  thriftles,  and  threidbair; 

I  All  tymes  in  thair  legasie 

!  Fyre,  sword,  waiter,  and  woddie, 

Or  ane  of  thir  infirmeteis 
Off  warldly  scherp  adverseteis, 

I  Povertie,  pestilence,  or  poplecy, 

I  Dum,  deif,  or  edroposy, 

I  Maigram,  madness,  or  missilry, 

I  Appostrum  or  the  perlocy, 

I  Ffluxis,  hyvis,  or  huttit  ill, 

I  Hoist,  heidwark,  or  fawin  ill, 

’  I  Kald,  kanker,  feistir,  or  feveris, 

Brukis,  bylis,  blobbis,  and  bleistiris  . . . 

It  is  said  that  fashions  change  preferences  beyond  recognition, 

’  but  the  modem  reader  who  may  be  dismayed  by  Rowll’s 
^  Cursing  should  compare  the  kind  of  gusto  which  blows  through 

^  it,  and  the  cataloguings  and  word-linkages  that  its  gusto  takes, 

with  similar  outbursts  in  Rabelais,  Skelton,  Urquhart,  or 
j  James  Joyce  —  passages  of 

g  such  a  climacterical  and  mercurially  digested  method. 
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that  when  the  fancy  of  the  hearers  was  tickled  with  any 
rare  conceit,  and  that  the  jovial  blood  was  moved,  he 
held  it  going  with  another  new  device  upon  the  back  of 
the  first,  and  another,  yet  another,  and  another  agaii^e, 
succeeding  one  another  for  the  promoval  of  what  is  a-stir- 
ring  into  a  higher  agitation;  till  in  the  closure  of  the  luxur* 
iant  period,  the  decumanal  wave  of  the  oddest  whimzy  of 
all,  enforced  the  charmed  spirits  of  the  auditory,  for 
affording  room  to  its  apprehension,  suddenly  to  burst 
forth  into  a  laughter.* 

Another  very  popular  poem,  Colkelbie  Sow,  mentioned  as  a 
famous  anonymous  romance  by  Douglas,  is  referred  to  more 
than  once  by  Dunbar,  who  was  greatly  taken  by  the  highlight 
passage  of  its  first  ‘htt’,  the  hilarious  and  satirical  feast  where 
the  ‘merry  man’  Colkelbie’s  pig  is  to  be  served.  Dunbar 
likens  the  fools  and  rogues  who  gain  preferment  at  Court  to  the 
select  list  of  invited  g^iests  at  this  banquet.  The  list  is  in  what 
James  VI  would  have  called  ‘tumbling  verse’;  it  tumbles  at 
its  best,  and  stumbles  at  its  worst.  Dunbar  would  see  the  ideal 
form  or  latent  possibility  of  a  poem  relatively  without  art  but 
containing  this  appealing  virtue  of  rhythmically  underlined 
verbal  proliferation  in  the  easy  pell-mell  helter-skelter  of  its 
‘tumble’  down  the  page. 

Finally,  Dunbar  was  familiar  with  the  last  stage  of  the 
absorption  of  alliterative  writing  by  syllabic  and  rhyming 
modes  as  exemplified  in  some  of  the  best  passages  of  Henryson. 
Here  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  the  structure  of  the  verse 
from  that  of  Southern  Chaucerian  poetry  except  the  frequency 
and  the  heightening  descriptive  use  of  alliteration  (as,  for 
example,  in  Tht  Testament  of  Cresseid  or  The  Garmont  of  Gud 
Ladies). 


The  poet  of  Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight  told  his  readers 
that  he  was  going  to  give  them  the  romance 

As  hit  is  stad  and  stoken 
In  stori  stif  and  stronge, 

*  Sot  Thomas  Ukquhart,  EKXKYBAAAYPON,  Maitland  Club  cdn.,  p.  229. 
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With  lei  letteres  loken, 

In  londe  as  hatz  ben  longe. 

—  ‘as  it  is  firmly  set  down  in  story,  bound  together  with  true 
letters,  the  ancient  practice  of  this  land’.  Here  is  the  Old 
English  tradition,  struggling  to  maintain  itself  against  changes 
in  the  language,  yet  admired  and  used  by  a  master  who  is 
invoking  the  past  at  a  time  when  Chaucer  was  already  writing 
his  Canterbury  Tales.  And  this  is  the  tradition  which  forms  the 
basis  of  alliterative  writing  in  Scotland.  But  the  ‘locking  of 
true  letters’,  the  far-off  ‘word  gebunden’  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
scop,  must  be  seen  as  supplemented  in  Scotland  by  other 
influences,  and  it  is  these  in  combination  that  would  jjerhaps 
yield,  if  fully  investigated,  some  of  the  secrets  of  the  sudden 
superiority  of  Scots  verse  at  this  time  as  well  as  a  description  of 
its  characteristics,  .\lliteration  on  the  ‘popular’  side  of  poetry 
recommended  itself  to  the  Scots  because  it  was  an  apt  medium 
for  racy  narrative,  because  it  established  an  immediate  link 
between  verse  and  the  fund  of  alliteration  in  common  proverbs, 
tags  of  speech  and  phrases  from  ballads  and  songs,  and  because 
it  encouraged  the  peculiar  Scots  leaning  towards  the  wild  and 
the  outspoken,  the  vituperative  and  the  incongruous.  Allitera¬ 
tion  on  the  ‘art’  side  of  poetry  is  one  aspect  of  a  larger  move¬ 
ment  which  affected  all  the  poets  of  the  time;  the  wakening 
consciousness  of  language  as  a  ground  open  to  deliberate 
enrichment  and  of  literature  as  a  growth  springing  from  that 
prepared  soil.  We  find  in  Scotland  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  a  brilliant,  optimistic,  zealous,  unhappy,  and  premature 
attempt  to  produce  what  England  successfully  developed  later 
in  the  next  century  —  an  instrument  of  expression  that  would 
fuse  what  was  most  valued  and  accessible  in  popular  speech 
wth  an  immense  body  of  reference-extending  terms  built  up 
mainly  from  Latin  and  Greek.  Douglas  tells  us  in  his  Prologue 
to  Book  I  of  Virgil’s  Aeneid  how  hard  it  had  been  to  translate 
the  classical  Latin  into  a  worthy  modem  utterance: 

Besyde  Latyne  our  langage  is  imperfite, 

Quhilk  in  sum  part  is  the  caus  and  the  wite 
Quhy  that  of  Virgillis  vers  the  ornate  bewtie 
Intill  our  toung  may  ncKht  observit  be. 
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He  complains  bitterly  of  his  ‘bad  harsk  speche’,  his  ‘lewit  f  p 
harbour  tong’,  his  ‘rurale  vulgar  gros’,  and  his  ‘corruptit  I  v 
cadens  imp)erfyte’.  He  warns  the  reader  that  his  Scots  has  been  ]  e 
abundantly  fortified  and  broadened  from  Latin,  French,  and  j  c 
Southern  English  —  |  p 

Nocht  for  our  toung  is  in  the  selfin  scant,  * 

Bot  for  that  I  the  foutht  of  langage  want.  ^ 

‘Fouth’  is  to  Douglas  what  ‘copie’  —  copia  verborum  —  became  j  e 
to  the  Elizabethans,  the  quality  of  meaningful  variety,  and  j  j 
with  variety  subtlety,  both  intellectual  and  musical,  such  as  ■  j 
classical  pxjetry  was  felt  to  possess.  Liberty  of  experiment,  I  t 
imp)ortation,  invention,  and  revival  were  wanted  to  widen  the  f  ( 
range  of  expression  and  to  increase  the  possibility  of  those  f 
striking  original  collocations  of  words  where  px>etry  begins  to  j  < 
jet  out  of  the  melting-pot,  with  new  life  whirling  in  the  very  j 
materials  it  springs  from.  It  can  easily  be  seen  what  latent  1 

power  there  would  be  in  the  adding  of  this  specific  linguistic  | 

ferment  and  expansion  of  vocabulary  to  a  writing  tradition 
derived  from  both  alliterative  and  Chaucerian  sources,  the 
alliterative  source  being  itself  both  ‘popular’  and  elaborately 
artistic.  Some  of  the  distinctive  resulting  forms  may  be  noted 
and  illustrated. 

First  there  is  the  simple  ‘aureate’  style.  Latin-influenced  1 
but  not  extravagantly  or  emptily,  the  faint  sense  of  formalism  j 
giving  a  stateliness  and  assurance  to  the  verse,  the  suggestion 
of  consonantal  pattern  inclining  description  towards  a  very  | 
makar-like  onomatopoeia.  So  Douglas  in  his  ‘lusty  crafty  | 
preambiir  to  Book  XII  of  the  Aeneid:  I 

For  to  behald  it  was  a  gloire  to  se  I 

The  stabillit  wyndis  and  the  cawmyt  see,  j 

The  soft  sessoun,  the  firmament  serene,  | 

The  lowne  illumynat  air  and  fyrth  amene  ...  | 

Douglas  will  also  supply  an  example  of  the  second  imp>ortant  | 
development,  which  might  be  called  the  ‘anti-aureate’  style.  | 
Here  the  lesson  of  latinism  was  shown  to  have  been  learned:  I 
the  effect  of  culture,  of  authority,  of  the  hieratic,  of  clarity  and  I 
resonance,  which  a  due  latinizing  supplied  in  descriptive  I 
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I  passages  where  beauty,  brilliance,  splendour,  and  pleasure 
were  involved,  gave  place  at  other  points  to  an  equally  typical 
effect  of  deliberate  harshness,  apparent  uncouthness,  surface 
obscurity,  and  greater  onomato{x>eic  emphasis,  and  for  this  the 
poets  had  recourse  to  Anglo-Saxon  and  Scandinavian  rather 
I  than  to  Latin  and  French  comf>onents,  to  the  tough,  concrete, 

I  and  actively  sensuous  rather  than  to  the  tranquilly  majestic, 

I  however  gleaming  and  marmoreal.  This  experimental  differ- 
I  cntiation  of  vocabulary  is  striking  and  original,  but  not  unex- 
I  pected  at  that  period  of  linguistic  awareness.  It  is  only  in  part 
I  a  conscious  artistic  device;  it  is  just  as  much  a  natural  turning 
I  to  the  older  Germanic  in  dealing  with  the  physical,  and  espe- 
I  cially  the  disagreeable-physical,  where  its  words  retain  great 
I  force  and  have  powerful  non-literary  associations,  the  Romance 
I  dements  having  on  the  whole  weaker  physical  associations 
and  a  more  literary  and  cultivated  field  of  reference.  This  is 
how  the  Scottish  winter  sets  in  in  Douglas’s  7th  Prologue,  the 
tristis  prologus: 

Dym  skyis  oft  furth  warpit  feirfull  levyne, 

Flaggis  of  fyir  and  mony  felloun  flawe, 

Scharp  soppis  of  sleit  and  of  the  snypand  snawe. 

The  dowy  dichis  war  all  donk  and  wait. 

The  law  vaille  flodderit  all  wyth  spait, 

The  plane  stretis  and  every  hie  way 
Full  of  fluschis,  doubbis,  myre,  and  clay; 

Laggerit  leys  wallowit  farnys  schewe, 

Broune  muris  kithit  thair  wysnit  mossy  hewe. 

Bank,  bra,  and  boddum  blanschit  wolx  and  bair; 
j  For  gurll  weddir  growyt  bestis  haire; 

The  wynd  maid  wayfe  the  reid  weyd  on  the  dyk; 
Bedovin  in  donkis  deyp  was  every  syk. 

Our  craggis  and  the  front  of  rochis  seyre 
Hang  gret  isch-schoklis  lang  as  ony  spere  . . . 

A  third  characteristic  of  much  of  the  makars’  poetry  is  a  lyrical 
mn  or  lilt  of  a  peculiar  kind  which  comes  from  a  nice  fusion  of 
native  alliteration  and  French-based  verse-form.  The  fact  that 
the  alliteration  does  not  always  coincide  with  the  syllabic 
accent  but  leads  the  reader  on  with  a  sinuous  stress  of  its  own 
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gives  the  writing  a  chatoyant  and  dance-like  quality  which  is 
very  attractive.  A  good  example  is  the  anonymous  Peblis  to  the 
Play,  or  Tayis  Bank,  or  the  lyric  My  heart  is  heich  above.  In  the  last 
stanza  of  Tayis  Bank  the  alliteration  binds  the  lines  in  couplets, 
while  the  repeated  rhyme  draws  on  the  couplets  to  the  end 
of  the  verse,  the  whole  being  alive  with  movement  and  lightness: 
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The  rever  throw  the  ryse  cowth  rowt 
And  roseris  raiss  on  raw; 

The  schene  birdis  full  schill  cowth  schowt 
Into  that  semly  schaw: 

Joy  wes  within  and  joy  without 
Under  that  wlonkest  waw, 

Quhair  Tay  ran  down  with  stremis  stout 
Full  strecht  under  Stobschaw. 

Lastly,  there  should  be  mentioned  the  chief  Scots  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  alliterative  habit  —  satirical  invective  and  ‘flyting’, 
with  many  variants  from  the  norm  of  harmless  ‘aesthetic’ 
tour  de  force  improvising  to  the  two  extremes  of  serious  denun¬ 
ciation  and  outspoken  bawdiness.  The  force  here  is  in  the 
combining  of  the  alliteration  of  old  verse-forms  with  the 
alliterative  tendencies  in  vehement  and  vulgar  speech;  rhyme, 
often  internal  as  well  as  final,  is  a  spice  in  a  total  flavour  which 
will  not  be  to  everyone’s  taste.  The  form,  however,  is  both 
interesting  and  important  in  Scots  writing,  and  particularly  in 
Dunbar,  as  will  be  seen  later. 
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Than  cam  in  Dunbar  the  mackar. 

On  all  the  flure  thair  was  nane  frackar  . . . 


These  lines  from  Dunbar’s  Dance  in  the  Quenis  Chalmer  might 
well  describe  his  equally  nimble  and  lively  entry  into  poetry. 
What  is  immediately  noticeable  in  his  work  is  the  display  of 
poetic  energy,  in  forms  that  have  considerable  technical  and 
craftsmanly  interest,  rather  than  the  distillation  of  poetic 
situation,  in  personal  emotional  encounters.  His  first  mark  is  a 
certain  effectual  brilliance  that  may  commend  him  more 
keenly  to  the  practising  poet  than  to  the  ordinary  reader  —  an 
agility,  a  virtuosity  in  tempo  and  momentum,  a  command  of 
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rhythm.  His  poems  were  produced  by  cooperating  with  and 
transforming  the  linguistic  trends  of  his  age  rather  than  by 
relying  (as  Henryson  did)  on  the  ancient  common  fund  of 
human  situation  and  story  from  which  poetic  feeling  can  be 
summoned  with  less  expenditure  of  the  specifically  poetic 
verbal  gift.  If  Dunbar  has  at  times  ‘words  with  no  matter’, 
Chaucer  and  Henryson  in  their  less  satisfactory  passages  have 
matter  (the  story)  and  form  (the  careful  metre)  but  no  word- 
energy.  These  are  complementary  wants;  and  if  we  sometimes 
sigh  for  a  Henryson-leavened  Dunbar  we  can  also  wish,  more 
hcretically  perhaps,  for  a  Langland-leavened  Chaucer.  The 
fusion  of  the  two  elements  had  to  wait  for  Shakespeare.  Dun¬ 
bar’s  character  as  a  poet  —  his  wild  imagination,  his  quickness 
of  response  to  particular  situations  in  a  humorous  and  mocking 
spirit  and  to  general  ideas  in  a  serious  spirit,  his  evident  delight 
in  gesture,  in  presentation,  in  fanfare  and  march  and  rout  and 
climax  —  fitted  hand-in-glove  with  all  those  tendencies  which  in 
Scotland  supplemented  the  influence  of  Chaucerian  poetry.  His 
work  shows  how  far  a  writer  could  go  at  that  time  whose  poetic 
energies  could  be  released  so  largely  by  formal  preoccupations. 

The  most  general  effect  of  the  various  echoic  combinations 
of  alliteration  and  rhyme  Dunbar  used  (with  internal  rhyme 
often  acting  as  an  additional,  vocalic  alliteration)  was  to 
accentuate  the  movement  and  increase  the  speed  of  the  verse. 
Like  sounds  draw  the  ear  forward,  sometimes  before  it  has 
assimilated  the  sense,  and  encourage  it  to  participate  in  the 
poet’s  glancing  and  headlong  jugglery  as  a  delight  in  itself,  and 
not  only  that,  but  to  see  how  from  this  delight  he  was  more 
able  to  work  up  the  fiery  poetic  object.  Not  only  does  the  verse 
dance,  but  in  many  of  the  best  poems  this  rhythmic  success 
bears  its  fhiits  within  the  subject-matter,  where  either  dancing 
or  some  other  vivid  movement  is  described,  and  the  approach 
towards  such  a  scene  is  one  of  Dunbar’s  greatest  pleasures.* 
Thus  we  have  the  free  and  hilarious  Dance  in  the  Quenis  Chalmer\ 
the  Dance  of  the  Sevin  Deidlj  Sinnis  with  its  sombre  ;iightmare 
processional  of  the  involuntary  revellers  of  Hell  and  its  sweep- 
the-board  ludicrous  catastrophe  in  the  ‘Highland  pageant’ 

*  A  recurrent  pleasure  in  Scots  verse,  as  witness  Colkdbit  Sow,  Tam  0’  ShanUr,  and 
7)r  Witch's  BalUtd. 
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called  up  and  dissipated  by  Satan;  the  strange  tale  of  the  I 
Fmytit  Freir  of  Tungland,  which  can  hardly  wait  to  describe  the 
charlatan  aeronaut’s  ‘flight’  from  Stirling  Castle,  pursued  and 
mobbed  by  all  the  birds  of  the  air,  attacking  and  crying  allitera* 
tively  and  cumulatively  according  to  their  characters;  or  the 
concluding  blow  struck  in  the  Flyting  with  Kennedy,  where  he 
conjures  up  a  vision  of  Kennedy  the  ‘Garrick  cateran’  entering 
Edinburgh,  fleeing  through  the  streets  with  dogs  at  his  heel*, 
boys  and  old  women  shouting  after  him,  fishwives  throwing  their 
baskets,  horses  running  away  with  their  carts  —  and  a  vale¬ 
dictory  word-drubbing  in  the  clattering  last  two  stanzas  when  I 
even  the  preceding  movement  is  speeded  up  by  the  device 
of  three  internal  rhymes  to  each  line  in  addition  to  the  normal 
end-rhyme  and  alliteration: 

Loun  lyk  Mahoun,  be  boun  me  till  obey, 

Theif,  or  in  greif  mischeif  sail  the  betyd; 

Cry  grace,  tykis  face,  or  I  the  chece  and  sley; 

Oule,  rare  and  yowle,  I  sail  defowll  thy  pryd; 

Peilit  gled,  baith  fed  and  bred  of  bichis  syd. 

And  lyk  ane  tyk,  purspyk,  quhat  man  settis  by  the! 

Forflittin,  countbittin,  beschittin,  barkit  hyd, 

Clym-ledder,  fyle-tedder,  foule  edder,  I  defy  the. 

Mauch-muttoun,  byt-buttoun,  peilit  gluttoun,  air  to 

Hilhous; 

Rank  beggar,  ostir-dregar,  foule  fleggar  in  the  flet; 

Chittirlilling,  ruch-rilling,  lik-schilling  in  the  milhous; 

Baird  rehator,  theif  of  natour,  fals  tratour,  feyindis  gett; 

Filling  of  tauch,  rak-sauch,  cry  crauch,  thow  art  oursett; 

Muttoun-dryver,  gimall-ryver,  yadswyvar,  fowll  fell  the: 

Herretyk,  lunatyk,  purspyk,  carlingis  pet, 

Rottin  crok,  dirtin  dok,  cry  cok,  or  I  sail  quell  the. 

Next  we  may  notice  how  Dunbar  was  able  to  use  and  improve 
on  the  effects  of  the  semi-alliterative  ‘popular’  verse  like  RowU’s 
Cursing  and  Colkelbie  Sow.  The  subject-matter  of  such  poems 
was  congenial  to  him,  and  the  form  was  one  which  particularly 
suited  his  combination  of  word-linkage  and  rhythmic  liveliness. 
Here  again  his  poetic  feeling  is  stirred  up  by  the  movement  of 
the  verse;  cataloguing  becomes  denunciation,  reporting  be- 
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comes  satire.  But  he  ends  more  seriously  than  jocularly,  apply¬ 
ing  the  lesson  in  presentation  he  gained  from  the  ‘popular’ 
verse  to  a  different  purpose.  The  motley  swarm  of  adventurers 
and  climbers  Dunbar  watched  at  James  IV’s  court  through  the 
eyes  of  slighted  merit  might  have  been  dealt  with  in  the 
uproarious  mode  of  the  Flyting,  but  this  time,  when  he  came  to 
write  his  Remonstrance  and  his  Complaint  to  the  King,  the  poetry 
raised  through  the  rushing  form  took  on  a  harshness  and 
gravity  which  may  be  felt  to  reach  nearer  the  personal  than  the 
quite  spiteless  dismissal  of  Kennedy.  In  the  Remonstrance  these 
are  his  enemies: 

Fenyeouris,  fleichouris,  and  flatteraris; 

Cryaris,  craikaris,  and  clatteraris; 

Soukaris,  groukaris,  gledaris,  gunnaris; 

Monsouris  of  France,  gud  clarat-cunnaris  .  . . 

And  this  is  his  conclusion: 

My  mind  so  fer  is  set  to  flyt 
That  of  nocht  ellis  I  can  endyt; 

For  owther  man  my  hart  to  breik 
Or  with  my  pen  I  man  me  wreik; 

And  sen  the  tane  most  nedis  be 
In  to  malancolie  to  de 
Or  lat  the  vennim  ische  all  out 
Be  war  anone,  for  it  will  spout, 

Gif  that  the  tryackill  cum  nocht  tyt 
To  swage  the  swalme  of  my  dispyt! 

The  piling  up  of  defamatory  variants  is  of  course  an  ancient 
method  of  satire,  based  on  the  invective  of  vulgar  speech;  its 
tendency  is  towards  humour,  in  literature  as  in  life,  because  of 
the  element  of  fantasy  or  incongruity  which  increases  the  longer 
the  variation  is  kept  up.  Here  we  have  rather  the  semi-realistic 
catalogue  than  the  list  of  variants,  and  the  choice  of  tone  is 
more  at  the  will  of  the  artist.  He  describes  actual  groups  of 
people  in  a  way  which  shows  his  contempt  for  them;  they  come 
tumbling  out  into  the  metre,  flung  together  unceremoniously  in 
the  levelling  process  of  sound-echo,  soukaris  with  groukaris, 
nariguns  with  clarat-cunnaris,  and  they  are  left  to  stand  long 
enough  for  the  writer  to  knock  them  down  with  his  comment. 
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The  theme  of  broad  inclusive  denunciation  by  an  onlooker 
whose  attitude  sways  between  simple  scorn  and  the  epideiede, 
half-ethical,  half-aesthedc,  was  one  Dunbar  liked  and  returned 
to;  it  gave  him  the  double  opportunity  he  desired  to  exploit 
vocabulary  on  the  technical  level  and  to  ride  on  Urquhart’s 
‘decumanal  wave’  on  the  emotional  level,  the  emotion  coming 
largely  from  and  through  the  technique. 

Another  of  Dunbar’s  methods  of  raising  pleasure  and 
excitement  formally  may  be  seen  in  his  uses  of  Latin,  as  in  the 
Testament  of  Andro  Kennedy  and  the  Dt  &gy  of  Dunbar.  Macaronic 
intermingling  of  English  and  Latin  was  an  old  tradition,  going 
back  through  Middle  English  to  Anglo-Saxon  times,  and  it  was 
extended  greatly  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
often  admitting  French  as  a  third  language.  It  was  naturally 
associated  with  the  ritual  and  especially  with  the  hymns  of  the 
Church;  many  religious  poems  in  English  had  a  Latin  refrain 
which  gave  the  recurrent  gesture  of  authority  and  devotional 
remembrancing;  Piers  Plouman  has  much  Latin  interpolation, 
often  within  a  half-line  of  verse;  and  it  was  obviously  a  usage 
which  would  offer  itself  to  the  consideration  of  a  formal  artist 
like  Dunbar  for  purposes  of  unexpected  contrast,  the  ancient 
religious  echoes  being  made  to  apply  to  things  the  most  profane 
and  reprobate.  To  weave  Latin,  not  tags  but  original  phrases, 
into  a  body  of  rhyming  verse  was  a  challenge  to  his  dexterity; 
in  the  feat  itself  was  pleasure,  and  in  the  result  humour.  So  he 
sets  off  in  his  Testament  of  Andro  Kennedy: 

I,  Maister  Andro  Kennedy, 

Curro  quando  sum  vocatus, 

Gottin  with  sum  incuby, 

Or  with  sum  freir  infatuatus; 

In  faith  I  can  nought  tell  redly 
Unde  aut  ubi  fui  natus, 

Bot  in  treuth  I  trow  trewly 
Quod  sum  dyabolus  incamatus. 

The  extreme  improbability  of  the  statement’s  ever  being  made, 
coupled  with  the  neat  light  assurance  of  its  utterance,  produces 
an  attractive  ludicrous  effect  which  is  kept  up  for  fourteen 
stanzas,  the  half-Latin  and  half-Scots  terms  of  his  legacy 
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ker  bolstering  up  a  continual  expectation  and  quasi-secretive 

dc,  unfolding  of  the  testamentary  revelations.  In  the  Dregy  Dunbar 

led  enjoys  himself  even  more.  This  parodies  the  ‘dirge’  or  office  for 

ioit  the  Dead,  and  is  ritually  arranged  with  readings,  responses, 

rt’$  and  final  prayer.  It  is  for  the  soul  of  the  King,  ‘exiled’  in  the 

ing  purgatory  of  Stirling  from  the  heaven  of  Edinburgh,  and  all 

the  saints  and  fathers  are  invoked  to  permit  his  quick  release 
nd  and  return  with  his  company:  ‘Requiem  Edinburgi  dona  eis, 
the  Domine’.  Here,  in  a  parody  of  the  liturgical  form,  Dunbar  has 

nic  found  his  aesthetic  form  ready  to  hand.  The  humour  of  this 

ing  cleverness,  this  adaptiveness  of  his  in  the  sudden  taking  up  of  an 

vas  unusual  structure,  begets  an  enthusiasm  which  explodes  all  its 

ics,  force  within  a  relatively  narrow  compass,  so  that  the  feeling  for 

illy  form  has  little  chance  of  being  dispersed,  and  the  joke  retains 

the  its  point  along  with  the  poetry.  Dunbar  also  made  a  more 

ain  serious  use  of  Latin,  however,  in  the  refrain-lines  of  his 

nal  I  religious  ]x>ems,  in  his  Lament  for  the  Makaris,  and  in  such  a 
on,  I  poem  as  ‘Into  this  warld  may  none  assure’.  In  this  poem  the 

tge  f  same  use  of  close  contrast  is  made  as  had  appear^  in  the 

tist  Testament,  but  with  exactly  opposite  effect.  Now  the  Latin 

ent  offers  no  element  of  surprise,  brings  in  no  ridiculous  finishings 

me  of  the  sense  of  the  Scots,  but  strengthens,  emphasizes,  continues, 

scs,  I  and  sharpens  the  already  serious  meaning,  and  gives  it  an 
ity;  impressive  background  or  harmony  of  old  non-poetic  admoni- 

he  tory  reference.  Here  the  Latin  breaks  in  at  the  end,  as  the 

poem’s  formal  climax.  It  had  been  preceded  by  a  growing 
amount  of  alliteration  with  the  measured  return  of  a  refrain- 
line  bringing  each  stanza  nearer  the  concluding  burst  of  energy. 
The  verses  mount  towards  a  scene  of  breaking  and  loosening 
commotion,  not  (this  time)  a  dance  or  a  flight  or  a  chase,  but 
the  tumult  of  the  Judgment.  Form  pounds  on  till  imagination 
rises  and  sees  its  object,  and,  with  its  warning  Latin  voice,  the 
poem  rings  out  and  subsides: 

O  quho  sail  weild  the  wrang  possessioun, 
dc,  Or  the  gold  gadderit  with  oppressioun, 

ices  Quhone  the  angell  blawis  his  bugill  sture, 

ecn  Quhilk  onrestorit  helpis  no  confessioun? 

acy  Into  this  warld  may  none  assure. 
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Quhat  help  is  thair  in  lordschips  scvin 
Quhone  na  hous  is  hot  hell  and  hevin, 

Palice  of  lycht  or  pit  obscure 
Quhair  yowlis  ar  with  horrible  stevin? 

In  to  this  warld  may  none  assure. 

Ubi  ar  dentes  animae 
Semper  dicentes  sunt  Vael  Vae! 

Sail  cry  Allace!  that  women  thame  bure, 

0  quantae  sunt  istae  terubrae! 

In  to  this  warld  may  none  assure. 

Than  quho  sail  wirk  for  warldis  wrak, 

Quhone  flude  and  fyre  sail  our  it  frak, 

And  frelie  frustir  feild  and  fure, 

With  tempest  keyne  and  thundir-crak? 

In  to  this  warld  may  none  assure  . . . 

Something  like  the  obverse  of  Dunbar’s  vituperative  legacy 
may  be  examined  in  the  formal  usages  of  his  religious  poems, 
notably  the  Nativitie,  the  Resurrection,  and  the  Ballat  of  Our 
Lady.  The  force  of  exultation  which  distinguishes  these  poems 
from  the  rest  of  his  religious  work  matches  exactly  the  decrying 
and  demolishing  gusto  of  the  Flyting  and  the  Fenyeit  Freir, 
The  utterance  is  high-pitched;  there  is  an  accumulation  of 
similar  views  or  variants  of  an  idea,  giving  the  reader  no 
breathing-space  and  gathering  him  up  with  its  momentum 
(and,  in  the  last  of  the  poems  at  least,  almost  dazzling  him  with 
sparks  in  a  pyrotechnic  ascent) ;  and  we  have  a  brief  refutation 
of  Dr.  Johnson’s  dictum  that  ‘the  topicks  of  devotion  . . .  can 
receive  no  grace  from  novelty  of  sentiment,  and  very  little 
from  novelty  of  expression’.’  The  all-importance  of  the  formal 
foundations  is  strikingly  confirmed  if  these  three  successful 
religious  poems  are  compared  with  Dunbar’s  other  attempts  — 
the  Passioun,  the  Table  of  Confession,  and  the  Matter  of  Passing 
to  Confession.  In  each  of  the  first  three  there  is  a  most  distinc¬ 
tive  use  of  several  kinds  of  pattern  (cataloguings  and  collections 
of  variants,  alliteration  and  assonance,  extensive  and  often 
*  Lift  of  Waller. 
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ngnificant  or  stressing  rhyme,  Latin  liturgical  lines),  and  in  the 
other  three  the  absence  of  such  components  accompanies  and 
accounts  for  their  lack  of  expressive  vehemence. 

Finally,  for  the  combining  of  many  of  these  formal  usages  to 
produce  effect  in  a  relatively  long  and  ambitious  poem,  there 
is  the  excellent  and  remarkable  Tretis  of  the  Tua  Mariit  Wenun 
and  the  Wedo.  The  workmanship  of  this  poem,  which  is  in 
rhymeless  alliterative  lines,  is  pleasant  and  easy,  and  shows 
that  this  experiment  in  structural  archaism  was  congenial, 
a  narrative  medium  loose  and  smooth  enough  to  keep  the  story 
moving  for  several  hundred  lines  and  yet  interesting  enough 
formally  to  hold  him  always  on  the  threshold  of  poetry.  Chau¬ 
cerian  couplets  would  have  told  the  story  for  him,  but  failed 
to  draw  fire;  rhyme  added  to  alliteration  in  syllabic  verse 
would  have  served  his  poetry,  but  failed  to  keep  the  narrative 
on  its  necessarily  low  level  of  general  intensity.  The  metre 
was  therefore  convenient;  it  was  also  a  source  of  pleasure, 
along  different  lines.  It  b  a  late-flowering  growth  of  a  very  old 
tradition,  which  pleases  by  showing  what  it  sprang  from  — 
and  its  author’s  awareness  of  this:  the  ghostly  prevalence  of 
Anglo-Saxon  rhythmical  types,  seen  through  the  lighter  and 
longer  Middle  English  line,  links  it  with  the  medieval  allitera¬ 
tive  romances  and  behind  them  with  the  more  heroic  jxjetry 
of  Old  English  —  not  in  any  more  than  a  suggestive  way,  but 
with  recurring  hints  and  recollections  in  the  fall  of  the  words 
and  in  the  use  of  old  alliterative  phrases,  sometimes  trans¬ 
formed,  sometimes  consciously  taken  over.  It  gave  scope  for 
that  lavish  and  glittering  scenic  description  Dunbar  required 
as  a  contrast  to  his  ladies’  revelations  when  they  spoke  up  and 
'sparit  no  matiris’: 

Quhyt,  seimlie,  and  soft,  as  the  sweit  lillies 
New  upspred  upon  spray,  as  new  spynist  rose; 

Arrayit  ryallie  about  with  mony  rich  vardour. 

That  nature  full  nobillie  annamalit  with  flouris 
Off  alkin  hewis  under  hevin,  that  ony  heynd  knew. 
Fragrant,  all  full  of  fresche  odour  fynest  of  smell. 

What  has  its  basis  in  the  conventional  May-moming  vision  of 
the  romances  becomes  with  Dunbar  an  instrument  of  sharp 
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descriptive  clarity  and  ringing  verbal  beauty.  The  care  with 
which  he  has  composed  is  reflected  in  a  passage  like  the  follow¬ 
ing,  where  the  repeated  alliteration  clings  to  the  sense- 
division  of  the  lines  into  pairs: 

Thtis  draif  thai  our  that  deir  nyght  with  danceis  full  noble, 
Quhill  that  the  day  did  up  daw,  and  dew  donkit  flouris; 
The  morow  myld  wes  and  meik,  the  mavis  did  sing, 

And  all  remufflt  the  myst,  and  the  meid  smellit; 

Silver  schouris  doune  schuke  as  the  schene  cristall. 

And  berdis  schoudt  in  schaw  with  thair  schill  notis; 

The  goldin  glitterand  gleme  so  gladit  ther  herds 
Thai  maid  a  glorius  gle  amang  the  grene  bewis. 

The  soft  sowch  of  the  swyr  and  soune  of  the  stremys. 

The  sueit  savour  of  the  sward  and  singing  of  foulis, 

Myght  confort  ony  creatur  of  the  kyn  of  Adam, 

And  kindill  agane  his  curage,  thocht  it  wer  cald  sloknyt. 

Thirdly,  and  as  the  converse  of  this,  it  suited  equally  well 
Dunbar’s  purpose  in  the  loose-tongued  sadrical  part  of  the 
narradve  where  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  flydngs  was 
needed.  When  the  first  wife  says  of  her  husband, 

I  have  ane  wallidrag,  ane  worme,  ane  auld  wobat  carle, 

A  waisdt  wolroun,  na  worth  bot  wourdis  to  clatter; 

or  when  the  widow  tells  of  her  aged  first  husband  how  she 
would 

kemm  his  cowit  noddill. 

And  with  a  bukky  in  my  cheik  bo  on  him  behind. 

And  with  a  bek  gang  about  and  bier  his  aid  e; 

or  says  softly  of  herself 

I  wes  dissymblit  suttelly  in  a  sancds  liknes: 

I  semyt  sober,  and  sueit,  and  sempill  without  fraud, 

Bot  I  couth  sexty  dissaif  that  suttillar  wer  haldin: 

we  can  see  that  the  alliteradve  form  of  writing  was  no  strain  on 
the  range  and  resource  of  Dunbar,  nor  on  the  other  hand  was  it 
an  excuse  for  mere  wordy  excess,  with  epithets  empty 
everything  except  the  requisite  sound.  Both  the  ardsdc  control 
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h  and  the  eager  verbal  impetus  are  present,  as  they  are  in  the 
I'-  descriptive  passages  at  the  beginning  and  end. 

I-  The  dance  and  lightness  of  the  verse,  typical  of  most  of 

*  Dunbar’s  best  poems,  need  little  emphasis  here.  These  lines, 
however,  might  be  quoted  to  show  the  variety  and  surefooted- 
’  ness  of  rhythm  obtained.  The  widow,  in  mourning  ‘as  foxe  in  a 
I  lambis  fleise’,  goes  to  church: 

(Full  oft  I  blenk  by  my  buke,  and  blynis  of  devotioun, 

To  sc  quhat  berne  is  best  brand  or  bredest  in  schulderis. 

Or  forgeit  is  maist  forcely  to  furnyse  a  bancat 
In  Venus  chalmer,  valyeandly,  withoutin  vane  ruse: 

And,  as  the  new  mone  all  pale,  oppressit  with  change, 
Kythis  quhilis  her  cleir  face  through  cluddis  of  sable. 

So  keik  I  through  my  clokis,  and  castis  kynd  lukis 

I  To  knychtis,  and  to  cleirkis,  and  cortly  personis. 

She  concludes  her  long  discourse  with  a  joyous  recollection  of 
the  gatherings  of  young  gallants  at  her  house,  a  lodging  amor¬ 
ously  hospitable,  situated  apparently  on  the  Venusbcrg, 

quhen  baronis  and  knychtis, 

And  othir  bachilleris,  blith  blumyng  in  youth, 

And  all  my  luifaris  lele,  my  lugeing  pcrsewis, 

And  fyllis  me  wyne  wantonly  with  weilfair  and  joy  . . . 

After  which  the  medieval  Anna  Livia  Plurabelle  rests  her 
defence  —  ‘I  am  so  merciiull  in  mynd,  and  menys  all  wichtis’  — 
and  the  three  ladies  join  in  laughter  and  concord  and  pass 
the  cup  round  ‘with  confortablc  drinkis’  until  dawn.  The 
festive  scene  at  the  widow’s  lodging  melts  into  the  summer 
,1  night  fantasy-scene  of  the  ladies  in  their  own  festive  arbour,  and 
these  figures  themselves  are  then  melted  into  the  gradually 
1  lightening  real  landscape  of  the  May  morning,  their  laughter 
becoming  birdsong,  their  voices  the  ‘soft  sowch  of  the  swyr’, 

I  and  the  gold  and  green  and  silver  of  their  garments  and  goblets 
the  dewy  glitter  of  wood,  field  and  bum  in  the  first  simlight. 
These  are  masterly  transitions,  and  nowhere  in  Dunbar  is 
stylized  language  so  keenly  felt  to  be  appropriate  —  for  the 
return  to  that  almost  onomatopoeic  descriptive  reality  the 
trol  I  setting  demanded,  and  for  the  conveying  of  this  curious  poet’s 
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word-conducted  energy  to  its  earth,  safely  reached  after  the 
long  stretch  (for  him)  of  over  500  lines. 

Dunbar’s  restless  and  nervous  force  and  his  darting  quick¬ 
silver  personality  almost  invite  the  impatience  with  his  writing 
he  so  often  receives.  It  is  only  when  his  limitations  are  realized,  I 
when  we  no  longer  look  in  him  for  the  particular  kind  of  great 
poetry  we  have  become  over-accustomed  to  by  Bums’s  lyrics 
and  songs,  when  we  make  the  effort  to  find  his  own  individual 
value,  that  we  can  see  him  undistorted  by  not  a  little  irrelevant 
prejudice.  As  has  been  indicated,  his  is  not  the  singing  voice 
which  celebrates  the  perennial  relations  of  the  sexes  in  heartfelt 
immediacy  and  simplicity.  Lacking  this  gift,  he  disturbs  us  by 
a  startling  indifference  to  theme  in  poetry;  we  are  uneasy  as  we 
watch  him  turn  from  the  Rabelaisian  endearments  of  ‘In 
secreit  place’  to  a  religious  J^ativitie  or  Resurrection,  from  a 
mocking  address  to  a  Negro  lady  to  his  ‘Quhat  is  this  lyfe  bot 
ane  straucht  way  to  deid’,  from  fantasy  to  ethics,  from  ethics  to 
satire,  and  from  satire  to  stately  elegy  and  eulogy,  with  no 
category  botched,  no  nonchalance  of  treatment,  however  he 
may  have  alighted  on  his  subject.  The  answer  to  such  half- 
formulated  queries  of  his  ‘sincerity’  or  his  ‘seriousness’  is  that 
Dunbar’s  main  interest  in  poetry  was  a  formal  one,  that  he 
succeeded  in  writing  poems  of  great  worth  because  his  energies 
as  well  as  his  literary  preferences  were  canalized  verbally.  In 
saying  this  the  distinction  must  be  repeated  —  with  its  bearing 
on  Dunbar’s  real  limitation  as  a  poet  —  between  the  stylized 
language  that  carries  its  own  evidence  in  alliteration  or 
anaphora  or  rhetorical  cataloguing  or  any  other  device  and  the 
more  usual  language  of  the  greatest  poets  where  created  mean¬ 
ing  rises  out  of  the  relations  between  words  unlikely  from  the 
immediately  rhetorical  or  resonant  point  of  view  to  be  fruitful. 
Here  Dunbar  does  not  escape  fi”om  the  still  primitive,  however 
struggling,  example  and  conception  of  his  period’s  poetry, 
and  it  is  the  pity  or  tragedy  of  his  achievement,  if  I  may  speak 
for  Scotland,  that  his  genius  had  to  write  under  dawn’s  left 
hand.  But  with  a  little  adjustment  on  our  part,  a  tackling  of  the 
vocabulary,  a  tolerance  of  tastes  and  pleasures  which  much  of 
the  poetry  we  know  best  has  not  shared,  and  a  realization  of 
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how  frequently  the  effects  in  Dunbar  belong  to  something 
permanent  in  the  spirit  of  the  language,  manifesting  itself  at 
different  times  in  different  disguises,  he  can  be  appreciated  for 
the  fine  energy  issuing  through  all  his  works  in  forms  as  dexter¬ 
ously  wrought  as  they  may  be  superficially  extravagant. 

GLOSSARY  (of  less  familiar  words) 
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Alkin:  every  sort  of 
Amene:  pleasant 
Appostrum:  abscess 

Barbour:  barbarous 
Bedovin:  immersed,  lost 
Bewis:  boughs 
Bier:  deceive 
Blynis:  leave  off 
I  Brand:  brawned 
|>  Brukis:  tumours 
Bukky:  (quasi)  shell 
Carlingis:  crones 
,  Cawmyt:  becalmed 
I  Clhalmer:  chamber 

Chittirlilling:  (?)  manikin 
C3arat-cunnaris:  wine-connoisseurs 
Goilyear:  ‘collier’,  charcoal-burner 

!!  Cok  (cry  cok):  admit  defeat 
Countbittin:  infected 
;  Cowit:  sp>arse-haired 
■  Crauch  (cry  crauch):  admit  defeat 
I  Crok:  old  ewe 

Decumanal:  ‘tenth-wave’,  culminating 
:  Dentit:  inserted 

Dispone:  give  away,  dispose 
Doubbis:  puddles 
Dowy:  dreary 
i  Edroposy:  dropsy 
Endliuid:  along 
Fanyeit,  fenyeit:  false 
Famys:  ferns 
I  Fawin  ill:  epilepsy 
I  Feir  (in  feir):  together 
I  Fdloun:  fierce 
P  Flaggis:  flakes 
I  Fle^r:  flattering  beggar 
2  Fleichouris:  fawners 
i  Flet:  bouse 

I  Fluschis:  water-overflows,  slush 
I  Flyt:  quarrel 
i  Fouth(t):  fullness,  richness 
I  Frackar:  more  spry 
I  Frak:  run,  rush 
I  Frustir:  devastate 
I  Fure:  furrow 
I  Fyle-tedder;  gallows-bird 


Gett:  oflspring 
Gimall-ryver:  granary-robber 
Gled:  kite 

Gledaris:  (?)  shifty-eyed  characters 
Gowlis:  red 

Groukaris:  (?)  time-servers 
Guimaris:  (?)  chatterers 
Gurll:  stormy,  angry 

Harbery:  lodging 
Having:  demeanour 
Heidwark:  headache 
Heynd:  person 
Hoist:  cough 
Horleige:  dock,  dial 
Huttit:  abominated,  horrible 

Isch-schoklis:  icicles 
Kithit:  showed 
Laggerit:  muddied 
Leid:  man  (sg.),  folk  (pi.) 

Levyne:  lightning 
Lewit:  unlearned 
Lik-schilling:  chaff-eater 
Lowne:  tranquil 

Mahoun:  Satan 
Mauch-muttoun:  (obscure) 

Menys:  take  pity  on 
MissUry:  leprosy 
Ostir-dregar:  oyster-dredger 
Perlocy:  palsy 
Poplecy:  ajxiplexy 
Rak-sauch:  gallows-bird 
Rare:  roar 

Reguleir:  standard,  model 
Rehator:  enemy 

Rethor:  ‘poet’,  master  of  doquence 
Reuall:  boss,  round  ornament 
Roseris:  rose-trees 
Rowt:  run 

Ruch-rilling:  rough-shod 
Ruse:  boast^g 

Seir,  seyre:  separate,  several 
Selfin:  same 
Sloknyt:  quenched 
•  Snypand:  biting 
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Sowch:  murmur 

Spynist:  blown,  flourishing 

Steid:  place 

Stevin:  sound 

Sture:  stem 

Sturt;  strife,  trouble 

Swatlme:  mass,  swelling 

Swyr:  pass,  glen 

Syk:  bum,  stream 

Tauch;  tallow 

Tholl:  bear 

Tryackill:  remedy 

Tyt:  soon 


W'allidrag:  sloven 
Wallowit:  withered 
Warpit:  cast 
Waw:  wall,  bank 
W’ite:  blame  , 

Wlonkest:  fairest 

Wobat:  ‘caterpillar’,  unkempt  old  man 

Woddie:  hanging 

Wolroun:  mongrel 

Wysnit:  shrivelled 

Yadswyvar:  mare-rider  (obscene) 

Yowle:  howl 

I 

I 


Wrong  Words 

Half-shut,  our  eye  dawdles  down  the  page 

Seeing  the  word  love,  the  word  death,  the  word  life. 

Rhyme- words  of  poets  in  a  silver  age: 

Silver  of  the  bauble,  riot  of  the  knife. 

To  fluent,  drenching  with  confectionery 
One  image,  one  event’s  hard  outline. 

The  words  of  failure’s  voluptuary 
Descant  around  love  —  love  of  a  routine. 

There  follow  high  words  from  a  thwarted  child 
Rightly  denied  what  it  would  foul,  threatening 
Grown-ups  with  its  death,  eager  to  gild 
The  pose  of  writhing  with  the  pose  of  resigning. 

But  loneliness,  the  word  never  said. 

Behind  their  mouthing  pleads  to  be  inferred; 

Behind  their  frantic  distortion  lies  the  dread 
Of  a  real  defeat,  unforced,  unblurred: 


I 
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I 

1 
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Their  real  ladies  would  not  follow  the  book. 

Wrong  ladies,  happy  with  wrong  words,  wrong  lives; 
Careening  now,  they  blazed,  while  none  would  look. 
The  distress  signals  of  their  superlatives. 


Kingsley  Amis 
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Shakespeare  and  the  Use  of  Disguise  in 
Elizabethan  Drama 

M.  C.  BRADBROOK 

TODAY,  disguise  is  a  living  part  of  the  drama.  Sir  Francis 
Crewe  of  The  Dog  beneath  The  Skin,  the  mysterious  stranger  at 
The  Cocktail  Party,  the  intrusive  little  girls  of  Giraudoux’s 
EUctra  do  not  bear  the  limited  significance  which  naturalism 
and  the  set  characters  of  the  nineteenth  century  imposed. 
Disguise  was  then  reduced  to  a  subterfuge,  restricted  to  the 
Scarlet  Pimpernel,  the  hero  of  The  Only  Way  or  the  heroine  of 
East  Lynne  (‘Dead!  and  he  never  called  me  mother!’).  Ibsen 
and  Chekov  transformed  it.  Those  implications  of  self- 
deception  and  fantasy  which  are  the  stuff  of  A  Doll's  House  and 
The  Cherry  Orchard  lurk  in  a  masquerade  dress,  or  a  few  con¬ 
juring  tricks  at  a  ball.  Yet  even  in  its  revival,  disguise  has  not 
attained  the  manifold  significance  which  it  enjoyed  in  the 
Elizabethan  theatre  and  which  Shakespeare  alone  fully  revealed. 

A  study  of  the  subject  was  provided  by  V.  O.  Freeburg  as 
long  ago  as  1915  and  has  not  been  superseded  {Disguise  Plots 
in  Elizabethan  Drama,  Columbia  University  Press,  New  York). 
Dr.  Freeburg’s  conception  of  disguise  belongs,  however,  to  the 
nineteenth  century:  ‘Dramatic  disguise  . . .  means  a  change  of 
personal  appearance  which  leads  to  mistaken  identity.  There 
is  a  double  test,  change  and  confusion’.  He  eliminates  the  mere 
confusion  of  The  Comedy  of  Errors  and  the  substitution  of  Mariana 
for  Isabella  in  Measure  for  Measure,  where,  as  in  the  similar 
situation  of  All's  Well,  Shakespeare  himself  actually  uses  the 
word: 

So  disguise  shall,  by  the  disguised. 

Pay  with  falsehood  false  exacting. 

And  perform  an  old  contracting. 


Only  in  this  disguise  I  think’t  no  sin 
To  cosen  him  that  would  unjustly  win. 
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I  should  prefer  to  define  disguise  as  the  substitution,  over¬ 
laying  or  metamorphosis  of  dramatic  identity,  whereby  one  d 
character  sustains  two  roles.  This  may  involve  deliberate  or  fi 
involuntary  masquerade,  mistaken  or  concealed  identity,  / 
madness  or  possession.  Disguise  ranges  from  the  simple  fun  v 
of  the  quick-change  artist  {The  Blind  Beggar  of  Alexandria)  to  ^  C 
the  antic  disposition  of  Edgar  or  Hamlet:  it  may  need  a  cloak  a 
and  false  beard,  or  it  may  be  better  translated  for  the  modem  ■  C 
age  by  such  terms  as  ‘alternating  personality’.  ■  I 

Dr.  Freeburg  distinguishes  five  main  types  of  disguise,  all  of  v 
which  Shakespeare  employs.  These  are  the  girl-page  (Julia,  j' 
Rosalind,  Viola,  Imogen),  the  boy-bride  (Taming  of  the  Shrew  s] 
and  The  Merry  IVives),  the  rogue  in  a  variety  of  disguises 
(Autolycus)  the  spy  in  disguise  (Vincentio)  and  the  lover  in 
disguise  (Lucentio  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew).  All  go  back  to 
classical  comedy,  and  except  for  the  girl-pages  they  do  not 
represent  important  aspects  for  Shakespeare.  The  boy-bride  ^ 
and  the  rogue  are  bound  to  lead  to  farce,  and  are  handled  * 

better  by  Jonson  in  Epicoeru,  Every  Man  In  His  Humour  and  The  ' 

Alchemist.  ^ 

For  the  Elizabethans,  ‘disgviise’  still  retained  its  primary  ^ 
sense  of  strange  apparel,  and  ‘disguising’  was  still  the  name  for  ^ 
amateur  plays.  In  Jonson’s  Masque  of  Augurs  one  player  uses  f 
‘disguised’  in  the  slang  sense  (to  be  drunk,  as  in  Antony  and  ^ 
Cleopatra,  2.7.1 31)  and  is  told  ‘Disguise  was  the  old  English  ^ 
word  for  a  masque’.  But  it  also  carried  the  senses  of  ‘conceal¬ 
ment’,  and  of  ‘deformity’  (‘Here  in  this  bush  disguised  will  I 
stand’,  ‘Her  cheeks  with  chaps  and  wrinkles  were  disguised’,  1 
from  which  the  transition  was  easy  to  ‘dissembling’  (‘disguise  f 
not  with  me  in  words’).  The  word  thus  retained  a  strong  literal 
meaning  yet  also  carried  moral  implications.  I 

Disguise,  I  see  thou  art  an  wickedness 

Wherein  the  pregnant  enemy  does  much  ' 

( 

says  Viola,  in  the  accents  of  Malvolio.  New  Guise  and  Now-  ■  1 
adays,  the  tempters  of  Mankind,  had  been  named  from  a  dislike  * 
both  of  innovations  and  of  that  elaboration  of  dress  which  was  < 
so  feelingly  denounced  by  moralists  from  Chaucer  to  Tourneur. 
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The  two  archetypes  were  the  disguise  of  the  serpent  and  the 
disguise  of  the  Incarnation.  The  devil’s  power  of  deceit 
furnished  plots  for  many  moralities.  In  Med  wall’s  Natwre,  in 
Respublica  and  in  Skelton’s  Magnifycence,  the  vices  take  the 
virtues’  names:  in  the  last,  Counterfeit  Countenance  becomes 
Good  Demeanance,  Crafty  Conveyance  becomes  Sure  Survey- 
ance,  Couitly  Abusion  becomes  Lusty  Pleasure  and  Cloaked 
Collusion  becomes  Sober  Sadness.  The  two  fools,  Fancy  and 
Folly,  become  Largesse  and  Conceit.  The  very  names  of  such 
vices  as  Ambidexter  and  Hardy-dardy  signify  their  power  to 
juggle  with  appearance  as  they  juggle  with  words.  Slippery 
speech  belongs  with  disguise: 

Thus  like  the  formal  Vice,  Iniquity, 

I  moralize  two  meanings  in  one  word. 

Both  are  combined  in  the  great  figure  of  the  Marlovian  Mephis- 
topheles,  disguised  as  a  Franciscan  friar.  It  is  this  tradition 
which  lends  such  strength  to  Shakespeare’s  concept  of  the  false 
appearance  or  seeming.  There  is  no  direct  disguise  in  Angelo, 
Claudius,  lago,  lachimo,  or  Wolsey,  but  an  assumed  personality. 
Misi  Spurgeon  has  shown  the  force  of  the  image  of  borrowed 
robes  in  Macbeth.  The  witches’  invocation,  recalling  an 
important  passage  from  Spenser  on  the  fall  of  man,  first  states 
the  theme: 

Fair  is  foul  and  foul  is  fair. 

Lady  Macbeth  counsels  her  husband  to  look  like  the  innocent 
flower  but  be  the  serpent  under  it.  Macbeth  himself  speaks  of 

making  our  faces  vizards  to  our  hearts. 

Disguising  what  they  are. 

The  clearest  dramatic  presentation  of  the  theme  occurs  when 
the  porter  of  Hell  gate  assumes  a  role  which  is  no  more  than  the 
mere  truth.  Here  direct  and  planned  concealment  stirs  pity 
and  terror  less  than  the  disguise  which  is  rooted  in  poetry  and 
action,  and  perhaps  not  outwardly  signified  at  all. 

The  diabolical  villains,  Richard  III,  lago  and  the  rest  were. 
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of  course,  not  derived  from  any  single  original.  Conscienceless 
Machievels  such  as  Barabas,  and  Lorenzo  of  The  Spanish  Tragedy 
were  behind  them,  as  well  as  the  Father  of  Lies;  yet  Donne’s 
Ignatius  his  Conclave  may  serve  as  evidence  that  the  old 
diabolism  and  new  Machievellianism  were  linked  in  the  popular 
mind. 

Opposing  infernal  deceit  was  the  heavenly  humility  of  the 
Incarnation.  The  ruler  of  the  world,  concealed  in  humble  garb, 
ministering  to  the  needy,  and  secretly  controlling  every  event 
is  reflected  in  the  disguised  rulers  (God’s  vicegerants),  who 
wander  among  their  subjects,  living  with  them,  and  in  the  end 
distributing  rewards  and  punishments  in  a  judgment  scene. 
Heavenly  disguise  enables  Vincentio  to  test  the  virtue  of  his 
subjects,  Henry  to  learn  the  secrets  of  his  soldiers’  feelings  before  . 
Agincourt.  Each  of  these  roles  has  a  long  stage  ancestry,  but  j 
Shakespeare  has  strengthened  the  force  of  the  disguise,  which  is 
in  each  case  his  own  addition  to  the  play.  Measure  for  Measuri 
contains  a  number  of  pronouncements  upon  disguising,  and  a 
wide  variety  of  instances.  The  bride  and  the  condemned 
prisoner  have  each  their  substitutes: 

Death’s  a  great  disguiser 

as  the  supposed  Franciscan  says  to  the  Provost.  Lucio,  a  direct 
descendant  of  the  old  Vice  is  ‘uncased’  in  his  own  act  of  ‘un-  j 
casing’  the  Duke.  This  is  Shakespeare’s  fullest  study  of  disguise. 

Disguises  generally  mean  a  drop  in  social  status  (except  in 
farce)  and  in  comical  histories  came  a  whole  series  of  rulers  who  i 
wooed  milkmaids,  learnt  home  truths  from  honest  countrymen, 
stood  a  buffet  with  their  subjects  and  finally  revealed  them* 
selves  with  all  graciousness.  The  exploits  of  King  Edward  in 
George-a-Greene,  King  Eklward  IV  in  Heywood’s  play,  and  King 
Henry  VIII  in  When  You  See  Me  You  Know  Me  foreshadow 
Henry  V’s  jest  with  Williams.  These  jovial  revellers  seem 
related  to  the  stories  of  Robin  Hooxl  and  the  King:  Robin  him¬ 
self  appears  in  some  of  the  plays.  Noble  wooers  in  disguise  often 
played  a  rustic  part  (as  in  Friar  Bacon,  Mucidorus,  The  Shoemakers' 
Holiday  and  Fair  Em),  and  in  his  wooing.  King  Henry  V  again 
slips  back  into  a  rustic  role,  which,  though  it  u  not  a  disguise, 
is  certainly  an  assumed  part,  and  recalls  such  popular  songs  as. 
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To  marry  I  would  have  thy  consent. 

But  faith  I  never  could  compliment; 

I  can  say  nought  but  ‘Hoy,  gee  ho!’ 

Words  that  belong  to  the  cart  and  the  plough. 

Oh,  say,  my  Joan,  will  not  that  do? 

I  cannot  come  every  day  to  woo. 

In  the  old  chronicle  play  of  King  Leir,  France  wooed  Cordelia 
in  such  disguise.  In  his  adaptation  of  this  story,  Shakespeare 
used  another  old  tradition,  that  of  the  disguised  protector.  The 
tenderness  and  devotion  of  Kent  to  Lear,  and  Edgar  to 
Gloucester  are  however  but  faintly  suggested  by  Flowerdale  of 
The  London  Prodigal  or  Friscobaldo  of  The  Honest  Whore,  who  in 
the  guise  of  servants  tend  their  erring  children.  In  these  plays, 
the  disguise  is  comic  as  well  as  pathetic;  yet  the  father  who 
pides  his  children,  like  the  husband  who  pities  and  succours  his 
erring  wife,  must  have  had  a  Biblical  origin,  and  Shakespeare 
recalled  this  old  tradition  to  its  first  significance. 

Different  aspects  of  the  same  disguise  could  be  played  upon 
(even  Kent  has  his  moments  of  comedy)  because  there  was  an 
‘open’  or  unresolved  view  of  individuality  behind  Elizabethan 
character-drawing,  which  corresponded  to  the  open  use  of 
words  in  Elizabethan  poetry.  Fixed  denotation,  which  is 
encouraged  by  a  standardized  spelling  and  pronunciation,  a 
dictionary  definition,  and  controlling  prose  usage  was  sdll  un¬ 
known.  The  great  key-words  had  a  radiant  nimbus  of  associa¬ 
tion;  they  were  charged  with  life,  so  that  a  writer  could  allow 
their  significance  to  reverberate  through  a  whole  play.  The 
meaning  of  poetry  is  not  to  be  extracted  but  to  be  explored;  and 
the  creative  uses  of  the  pun,  as  illustrated  in  recent  articles  in 
this  journal,  are  analogous  to  the  use  of  multiple  personality  or 
disguise.  Characters  are  fluid,  and  the  role  may  vary  from  a 
specific  or  striedy  individual  one  to  something  nearer  the 
'  fhnetion  of  the  Greek  chorus.  The  antic  disposition  of  Hamlet 
OT  Edgar  as  Poor  Tom  create  an  extra  dimension  for  these  plays 
as  well  as  giving  depth  and  fulness  to  the  parts.  Hamlet’s 
coarseness  and  Edgar’s  wildness  are  parts  of  themselves,  but 
they  are  more  than  merely  that.  Madness  is  a  protective  ruse, 
deriving  in  part  at  least  from  the  disguise  of  Hieronimo,  and  of 
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Antonio’s  disguise  as  a  fool  in  Marston’s  Antonio's  Revengi. 
Through  this  mask  Hamlet  penetrates  the  disguises  of  Polonius, 
Rosencrantz  and  Gildenstem,  and  Claudius.  Edgar  as  madman 
has  something  of  the  insight  of 

the  eternal  eye 

That  sees  through  flesh  and  all. 

The  revengers,  Hamlet  and  Vindice,  have  X-ray  eyesight; 
their  double  roles  of  revenger  and  commentator  correspond  to 
the  antinomy  of  their  characters.  Here  again  there  is  an  easy 
gradation  from  the  choric  to  the  individual.  The  Revenger  was 
also  both  good  and  evil;  for  revenge  was  deadly  sin,  yet  also  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  greater  sins  which  the  hero  so  pitilessly 
anatomized.  Such  double  roles  had  not  only  a  verbal  corre- 
pondence  in  the  pun  but  a  structural  parallel  in  the  ‘shadowing* 
of  mainplot  by  subplot,  most  fully  developed  in  King  Lear.  As 
Poor  Tom,  Edgar  describes  as  his  own  the  sins  of  Oswald  and 
Edmund:  his  sinister  disguise  helps  finally  to  turn  the  wits  of 
the  old  king:  he  talks  of  the  devils  that  inhabit  him,  till  at  Dover 
Cliff  they  are  exorcised;  finally  he  appears  vizarded,  the 
unknown  challenger  who  executes  a  just  vengeance,  and  for¬ 
gives  his  dying  enemy. 

The  Elizabethan  theatre  included  a  wide  range  of  represent¬ 
ation.  Ghosts,  spirits  and  visions  appeared,  or  could  even  be 
used  as  disguise  (as  in  The  Atheist's  Tragedy,  where  the  hero 
dresses  as  a  ghost).  The  appearance  of  Caesar’s  or  Banquo’s 
ghost  also  adds  an  extra  dimension  to  the  dramatist’s  world. 
Unearthly  and  almost  unbearably  |x>ignant  is  Paulina’s  revival 
of  the  ghostly  Hermoine  from  dead  marble  to  flesh  and  blood: 

I’ll  fill  your  grave  up:  stir,  nay  come  away, 

To  death  bequeath  your  numbness,  for  from  him 
Dear  life  redeems  you. 

Leontes  has  but  three  words  ‘Oh,  she’s  warm’,  and  Hermione, 
save  to  Perdita,  has  none.  It  is  the  dream  of  all  bereaved, 
hi  ndled  with  a  sureness  and  delicacy  that  could  come  only 
fix>m  long  mastery.  In  his  last  plays,  Shakespeare  makes 
disguise  an  essentially  poetic  conception,  and  varies  the  level 
of  it  more  subtly  than  ever  before.  It  is  necessary  only  to  think 
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of  Imogen,  her  brothers  and  Belarius,  Posthumus  as  the  poor 
soldier,  Cloten  in  Posthumus’  garments,  the  false  seeming  of  the 
Queen  and  the  vision  of  the  ghosts  and  the  gods;  or  of  Perdita’s 
contrast  with  Florizel,  both  of  them  with  the  more  conventional 
muffling  of  his  father  and  Camillo,  and  the  many  disguises  of 
Autolycus.  Perdita  is  seemingly  a  shepherdess,  pranked  up  as  a 
goddess  for  the  May  sports:  Florizel  is  obscured  as  a  swain.  As 
they  dance  together,  the  disguised  Camillo  says: 

He  tells  her  something 

That  makes  her  blood  look  out:  good  sooth,  she  is 
The  queen  of  curds  and  cream 

Truly  it  is  royal  blood  that  rises,  even  as  Florizel’s  youth  shows 

the  true  blood  which  fairly  peeps  through  it 

Here  the  threefold  meaning  of  ‘blood’ —  passion,  descent, 
blushing  —  corresponds  with  the  complex  function  of  the  dis¬ 
guises.  Like  those  of  Imogen  and  her  brothers,  they  isolate  the 
innocence  and  truth  of  the  young,  they  are  vestures  of  humility 
which  disclose  true  worth;  and  yet  they  give  the  action  a 
masque-  or  pageant-like  quality  which  sets  it  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  play.  In  TJu  Tempest,  the  varying  of  shapes  belongs 
principally  to  Ariel,  to  Prospero,  who  can  go  invisible,  and  to 
the  spirits  of  the  masques.  Yet  Ferdinand  and  Miranda  are  in 
some  sense  obscured,  and  the  antimasque  of  Trinculo  and 
Stephano  with  their  frippery  adds  at  least  a  further  visual 
I  pattern. 

The  physical  basis  of  disguise  remained  indeed  of  great 
importance.  When  the  actors  were  so  well  known  to  the 
audience,  it  must  have  been  easy  for  the  spectators,  like  the  play¬ 
wright,  to  translate  ‘Enter  Dogberry  and  Verges’  into  ‘Enter 
Kempe  and  Cowley’.  Costumes  had  to  produce  the  stage 
atmosphere  now  given  by  scenery,  lighting  and  make-up,  and 
changes  of  costume  must  therefore  have  been  valuable. 
Apparel  was  not  thought  of  as  concealing  but  as  revealing  the 
personality  of  the  wearer.  ‘The  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man,* 
and  some  of  the  most  bitter  and  prolonged  religious  quarrelling 
rf  the  age  centred  in  the  Vestarian  controversy.  Sumptuous 
clothing  was  a  subject  for  satirists  both  off  and  on  the  stage;  the 
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Puritans  attacked  the  theatre  with  the  plea,  based  on  the  Mosaic 
injunction,  that  for  a  man  to  put  on  the  garments  of  a  woman 
was  an  abomination.  Hence  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  a 
mere  physical  transformation.  As  the  body  revealed  the  soul, 
so  appearance  should  reveal  the  truth  of  identity.  A  character 
could  be  really  changed  by  the  assumption  of  a  disguise.  The 
modem  woman  who  restores  her  self-confidence  with  an 
expensive  hat,  the  soldier  who  salutes  the  Queen’s  Commission 
and  not  the  dmnkard  who  happens  to  be  wearing  its  insignia 
act  in  a  manner  familiar  to  Elizabethans.  Hence  Prospero’i 
discarding  of  his  magic  robe  symbolized  most  adequately  his 
transformation  from  Magician  back  to  Duke  of  Milan. 

Such  deepened  power  of  guise  and  disguise  did  not  prevent 
Shakespeare  from  using  it  in  a  practical  and  even  thoroughly 
stagey  fashion  upon  other  occasions.  His  earliest  plays  are  fufl  I 
of  disguisings  of  a  superficial  kind:  the  complexities  emerge  I 
in  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  where  he  builds  up  a  scale  of  contrast 
between  Jessica’s  purely  formal  disguise,  Nerissa’s  imitative  one, 
and  the  significant  robing  of  Portia.  Viola’s  disguise,  compli¬ 
cated  by  her  likeness  to  her  twin,  is  also  contrasted  with  the 
literal  dis-guise  of  Malvolio  in  yellow  stockings  and  cross 
garters,  and  with  the  clown’s  assumption  of  Sir  Thopas’s  part 
Shakespeare  on  occasion  used  all  the  conventional  tricks,  as  in 
The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  The  Merry  Wives,  or  Margaret’s  disguise 
as  Hero,  which  leads  to  Claudio’s  pretended  unmasking  of  the 
false  semblant  in  the  church  scene,  and  to  the  final  comedy  of 
the  masks. 

The  girl-pages,  who  would  perhaps  occur  most  readily  to  the  ' 
mind  as  Shakespeare’s  favourite  line  in  disguise,  were  already 
familiar  from  earlier  narrative  and  drama.  In  comedy,  there 
is  less  open  characterization  than  in  tragedy:  instead,  the  roles 
become  stereotyped,  based  on  sets  of ‘characteristics’.  When  the 
heroine  is  disguised  as  a  boy,  her  two  roles  may  be  sharply 
contrasted,  giving  an  effect  as  of  shot  silk,  as  the  boyish  wit  or 
the  feminine  sensibility  predominates.  Shakespeare  allows  some 
very  stagey  jests,  such  as  the  broad  farce  of  Viola’s  duel  with 
Sir  Andrew:  yet  such  parts  as  hers,  with  their  obvious  advant¬ 
ages  for  the  boy-actors,  also  allowed  Shakespeare  to  depict  the 
relationship  of  men  and  women  with  a  new  ease  and  frankness. 
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Rosalind  enjoys  her  disguise  and  frankly  exploits  its  possibilities, 
but  even  the  most  demure  of  the  heroines  is  given  a  chance  by 
indirection  to  find  directions  out.  In  spite  of  the  clear  contrast 
between  appearance  and  reality,  the  disguised  heroines  owe 
the  peculiar  delicacy  and  felicity  of  their  depiction  largely  to 
masquerade. 

This  particular  convention  remained  popular,  long  after 
Shakespeare’s  day;  Fletcher,  in  Bellario  and  Aspatia,  drew  a 
new  and  sophisticated  version.  Bellario’s  true  sex  is  not  revealed 
till  the  end,  though  by  this  time  any  theatrical  page  might  be 
assumed  to  be  a  woman  in  disguise.  In  the  later  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  ‘breeches  parts’  were  as  popular  with 
the  actresses  as  they  had  been  with  the  boys,  and  from  the  stage 
they  re-entered  the  Romantic  poem.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  two 
such  characters,  one  the  heroine  of  The  Lord  of  the  Isles,  the  other 
in  Harold  the  Dauntless,  where  an  utterly  incredible  Viking  is 
attended  for  years  by  a  devoted  page,  whose  sex  is  finally 
revealed  to  the  imperceptive  warrior  by  no  less  a  personage  than 
Odin  himself. 

The  deeper  implications  of  disguise,  however,  did  not  long 
survive  Shakespeare’s  day.  Writers  of  today  have  rediscovered 
its  possibilities  for  tragedy  as  well  as  comedy,  and  are  no  longer 
hmited  to  the  presuppositions  governing  Charl^'s  Aunt,  Vice 
Versa,  or  even  The  Happy  Hypocrite.  Yet  the  triple  flexibility  of 
language,  characters  and  plotting  which  gave  the  Elizabethans 
so  strong  and  delicate  a  weapon  belongs  to  them  alone.  Only 
occasionally  in  lyric  verse,  as  in  Yeats’s  sequence  of  The  Three 
Bushes  — 'whtTt  the  old  trick  of  Measure  for  Measure,  the  false 
bride,  is  put  to  new  uses  —  disguise  provides  a  statement  of 
philosophic  themes.  The  antithesis  of  Body  and  Soul,  even  of 
the  One  and  the  Many  is  symbolized  in  this  folk  story,  written 
in  ballad  style  and  set  to  a  popular  tune.  (Yeats’s  source,  how¬ 
ever,  is  actually  a  Provengal  tenzon,  which  he  may  have  learnt 
of  firom  Ezra  Pound;  hence  the  mixture  of  courtly  love  con¬ 
vention  with  reminiscences  of  Fair  Margaret  and  Sweet  William). 

It  may  be  that  Shakespeare  too  drew  some  of  his  inspiration 
from  popular  literature,  especially  from  ballads,  where  disguises 
of  all  kinds  are  of  primary  importance,  both  for  comedy  and 
;  for  tragedy.  Whilst  disguise  had  been  used  in  the  drama,  the 
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EVERYONE,  I  suppose,  would  agree  that  Hardy’s  novel.  The 
Mayor  of  Casterbridge,  imitates  a  tragic  action.  Its  form  is  un¬ 
mistakably  analogous  to  that  of  Greek  drama,  most  notably 
Oedipus  Rex,  and  to  that  of  the  folk  ritual  in  which  drama  has 
its  roots.  Thus  the  career  of  Michael  Henchard,  upon  whom 
has  been  visited  the  curse  emblematic  of  the  tragic  hero,  is  so 
organized  that  the  pursuit  of  his  conscious  purpose,  to  atone 
for  the  crime  committed  in  the  Prologue  by  sharing  his  wealth 
and  prestige  with  his  rediscovered  family,  reverses  his  fortune 
and  prepares  his  downfall.  Each  of  his  groping  endeavours  to 
j  manipulate  events  favourably  —  as,  for  example,  when  he 
opens  his  wife’s  deathbed  message  to  prove  his  paternity  and 
thereby  disproves  it  —  contributes  to  the  gradual  and  awful 
discovery  that  his  expiation  will  consist  not  in  action  but  in 
passion;  suffering  is  apportioned  him  as  the  solitary  means  by 
which  he,  his  family,  and  the  community  wherein  he  dwells  can 
be  cleansed  of  his  guilt.  The  instrument  of  his  suffering  is,  of 
course,  his  successor.  The  central  agon  of  the  novel,  Henchard’s 
struggle  with  Donald  Farfrae,  recalls  the  antagonism  between 
Oedipus  and  Creon  and  also  the  sacred  combat  between  the  old 
god,  priest,  or  father  and  the  new,  around  which  was  constructed 
the  primitive  rite  of  the  Seasonal  King.  As  conclusion  to  that 
ceremonial  combat,  the  rejected  king  was  tom  asunder  and 
spread  over  the  land.  So  Henchard,  supplanted  mayor,  father, 
and  com  merchant  —  for  his  profession  is  significant,  reminding 
us  of  its  religious  antecedent  —  loses  official  authority,  posses¬ 
sions,  both  wife  and  daughter,  social  function  to  his  figurative 
son.  He  becomes  a  pariah,  dies  nearly  anonymously,  and  is 
buried  in  unsanctified  ground.  But  his  suffering,  which  con- 
!  sidered  as  a  phase  in  the  tragic  pattern  extends  roughly  from 
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the  marriage  of  Lucetta,  his  onetime  mistress,  to  her  death,  i 

wins  him  a  rebirth,  signalized  by  his  response  to  the  effigy  in  the  i 

dark  pool,  and  a  brief  re-identification  with  life  and  nature.  No  i 

longer  able  to  preside  over  the  autumnal  harvest,  he  can,  as  ( 

petty  retailer,  at  least  distribute  seeds  for  the  spring  planting.  j 

This  rebirth  and  re-identification,  although  it  occurs  too  late  to  c 

save  an  inexorable  situation,  mitigates  the  effect  of  the  final  a 

catastrophe.  It  is  connected  with  the  perceptive  conclusion  to  / 

the  tragic  action,  with  the  general  recognition  which  is  the  e 

culmination  of  innumerable  earlier  but  only  partial  discoveries  t 

and  which  is  precipitated  by  the  arrival  of  Newson,  nineteenth- 
century  equivalent  of  the  inevitable  Greek  messenger.  By  the  i 
end  of  the  novel  the  relations  between  the  characters  are  prc-  c 
cisely  established  and  insight  into  the  meaning  of  the  dranu  c 
they  have  enacted  promises  an  escape  from  further  calamity.  c 
This  epiphany  is  the  ground  for  an  emotional  reconciliation:  si 
not  a  literal  one  because  Henchard,  chastened  by  suffering,  I 
perceives  that  he  must  take  himself  off  before  the  community  p 
can  return  to  normal.  Formerly  its  protector,  he  now  bean  ( 
the  load  of  its  collective  sins.  His  voluntary  death  is  thus  ii 

required  as  a  sacrifice  upion  which  will  be  based  the  modus  v 

vivendi  of  his  survivors.  n 

From  the  action  briefly  summarized,  as  from  the  paralld  s 
movement  of  Oedipus,  it  is  jjossible  to  abstract  an  idea  of  Fate  c 
and  the  hypothesis  of  a  Wheel  of  Fortune,  though,  as  Francis  c 
Ferguson  has  suggested,  for  an  analysis  of  Sophocles’s  play  these  i  c 
concepts  are  mainly  useful  considered  as  metaphors,  descrip-  f  a 
tions  of  a  pattern,  clues  to  a  pxiint  of  view,  rather  than  as  f  b 
articles  of  belief.  Hardy,  aware  not  only  of  Greek  drama  but  t  ti 
also  of  a  theory  of  Greek  drama  and  of  what  we  have  been  led  ti 

to  believe  was  the  official  Greek  piosition,  seems  to  take  Fate  ii 
and  the  Wheel  more  literally.  Or  pierhaps  ‘literally’  is  too  tl 

strong,  for  they  stand  in  relation  to  the  action  of  his  novel  as  tl 

myth  stands  to  ritual,  symbolic  explanation  ,  to  imitation.  n 
Thus  Henchard’s  Austerlitz,  we  are  explicitly  informed,  occun  « 
at  the  feast  in  his  honour.  He  has  reached  the  peak  of  his 
career  and  must  necessarily  begin  to  decline.  0 

So  too,  it  is  jx)ssible  to  abstract  from  the  behaviour  of  the  I 
characters  those  generalized  human  qualities  of  which  destiny  5( 
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is  simply  the  temporal  extension.  Henchard’s  pride,  jealousy, 
ambition,  violent  temper  are  the  tragic  vices  associated  with 
nobility;  his  sense  of  duty,  like  that  of  Oedipus,  provokes 
disaster  because,  distorted  by  hubris,  it  is  the  reverse  side  of  a 
profound  irresponsibility.  Susan  and  Elizabeth  Jane  are  models 
of  stoic  virtue;  Lucetta  is  a  Jocasta  who  knows  what  she  is  about 
and  must  ultimately  pay  the  extreme  penalty  for  mis-marriage. 
And  Donald  Farfrae,  like  Creon,  is  an  opportunist,  charming, 
efficient,  a  new  man  too  occupied  with  his  own  success  fully 
to  recognize  the  extent  of  the  tragedy  in  which  he  is  involved. 

But  Hardy’s  success  in  this  work  is  not  effected  by  any 
mechanical  manipulation  of  the  forms  and  categories  of 
dassical  drama.  It  rewards  his  having  glimpsed  these  forms  and 
categories  in  a  raw  subject-matter  and  realized  them  in  a 
created  situation  derived  from  observation  of  the  contemporary 
scene  and  informed  by  relevant  attitudes  towards  that  scene. 
In  Greek  drama  the  tragic  pattern  emerges  from  a  coherent 
point  of  view  or  respionse  to  the  serious  business  of  living  in  the 
Greek  world;  to  the  extent  that  the  details  of  the  response  are 
irrecoverable,  we  have  difficulty  appreciating  the  pattern’s 
vital  significance.  So  in  Hardy’s  novel,  the  tragic  pattern  is 
not  an  abstraction,  a  literary  convention  imposed  upon  neutral 
subject-matter.  Discerned  in  a  living  context,  modified  by  the 
circumstances  of  nineteenth-century  life,  it  is  embodied  in 
content,  that  is,  in  the  array  of  motives  and  values  which 
comprise  Michael  Henchard’s  world.  Hence,  working  with 
and  through  the  concrete  particulars  of  experience.  Hardy  is 
both  realist  and  symbolist,  which  is  to  say  that  by  being  in¬ 
tensely  and  imaginatively  realistic,  he  passes  beyond  realism 
to  discover  the  archetypal  form,  the  timeless  categories,  implicit 
in  an  immediate  context,  a  context  which  consequently  becomes 
the  symbolic  utterance  of  a  larger  meaning.  He  isolates  in 
the  contemporary  scene  an  area  which  is  analogous  to  the 
matrix  of  classical  drama  and  a  characteristic  action  whose 
ideal  form  imitates  the  ritual  mode  of  tragedy. 

That  area,  which  surveved  from  Lucetta’s  window  is  a  stage 
on  which  dramatic  action  occurs,  is  the  Market  of  Casterbridge. 
It  is  figuratively  bounded  by  three  bridges,  two  of  them  repre¬ 
senting  suicidal  oppiortunities  for  bankrupt  members  of  the  two 
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main  economic  classes,  the  third  a  secret  ingress  to  the  town  for 
thieves,  and  by  three  inns,  whose  degree  of  luxury  further 
defines  the  varying  financial  status  of  Casterbridge’s  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Henchard’s  career,  after  the  Prologue,  opens  at  the  best 
of  these  inns,  reserved  for  the  patronage  of  property  ownen 
and  employers  and  significantly  named  The  King’s  Arms- 
significantly,  in  view  of  Henchard’s  last  attempt  to  regain  caste 
by  greeting  the  Royal  Visitor.  After  his  fall  he  finds  solace,  not 
at  the  worst  of  tlie  inns,  for  he  retains  some  semblance  of 
former  dignity,  but  at  that  attended  by  employees.  The  Three 
Mariners,  where  his  social  degradation  is  signalized  by  the  end 
of  twenty  years’  abstinence  from  drink.  His  fall  is  thus  from 
one  class  to  another;  it  is  the  reverse  of  Farfrae’s  ascent.  And 
the  antagonism  between  classes  is  overtly  asserted  by  the  scene 
in  Farfrae’s  bam,  when  Henchard  bitterly  reminds  Lucetta  (rf 
their  relative  social  pKisitions. 

To  the  Market,  a  place  of  ‘individual  unrestraint’,  come 
professions  as  distinctive  as  species,  human  shapes  which 
specifically  represent  ready  money.  There  come  men  who, 
whatever  their  expressions  at  home,  wear  market  faces  on  the 
commercial  stage;  they  wear  the  masks  required  by  buying  and 
selling.  For  throughout  the  novel  we  are  reminded  of  the 
dangerous  incongruity  between  Nature  and  Civilization,  and 
Henchard’s  tragedy  is  of  the  kind  wrought  by  Civilization, 
whose  monstrous  symbol  the  Market  becomes. 

But  men  not  only  do  come  to  the  Market,  they  must  come  to 
it.  It  compels  their  attendance  and  determines  the  course  of 
their  lives.  ‘It’s  better  to  stay  at  home,  and  that’s  true,’  Donald 
Farfrae  tells  Lucetta,  ‘but  a  man  must  live  where  his  money  is 
made.’  And  several  pages  later,  the  Market  ‘calls’  him  with  an 
urgency  which  love  cannot  match.  The  scene  of  the  action, 
in  short,  is  also  the  essential  motive  for  the  action;  the  scene  is 
both  place-in-which  and  place-for-which.  It  organizes  the 
desires  of  the  characters,  the  values  they  respect,  and  the  means 
of  their  interaction.  As  stage  it  literally  supports  what  occun 
uf>on  it. 

VV^hat  occurs  upon  it  is  the  genteel  warfare  of  economic 
competition.  This  competition  is  dramatized  as  a  mortal 
combat  between  two  com  merchants:  one  relatively  old. 
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energetic,  careless  of  details,  committed  to  antiquated 
methods,  generous,  personally  unpopular  because  of  his 
prestige  and  the  pride  that  accompanies  office;  the  other  young, 
systematic,  scrupulous  about  details,  an  innovator  of  scientific 
techniques,  a  tightwad,  popular  because  of  his  modesty  and 
because  he  is  the  underdog.  Their  combat,  which  begins  in  a 
disagreement  about  how  labour  should  be  treated  —  Donald 
is  more  cordial  to  subordinates  than  Henchard  but  he  pays 
lower  wages  —  expands  from  rivalry  in  trade  to  rivalry  in  love, 
whose  materialism  is  symbolized  in  the  scene  at  Lucetta’s 
mansion  when  the  two  suitors  tug  ridiculously  at  a  single  slice 
of  bread.  It  ends  in  physical  conflict,  which  because  it  is 
natural,  uneconomic,  uncivilized,  outside  the  scope  of  the  rules 
of  the  game,  ends  inconclusively.  For  though  the  survival 
of  one  contestant  in  the  larger  struggle  depends  upon  the  death 
*  of  the  other,  the  more  powerful  wrestler  is  too  conditioned  by  the 
Market  in  which  he  has  sp>ent  all  his  adult  life  to  be  nakedly 
Darwinian. 

The  object  of  competition,  of  course,  is  acquisition.  The 
acquisitive  impulse,  engendered  by  the  Market,  reaches 
beyond  the  commodities  of  ordinary  exchange  and  identifies 
people  as  property  to  be  possessed  or  ignored,  bought  or  sold. 
It  invades  and  perverts  the  home,  which  ideally  stands,  as 
Farfrae’s  remark  to  Lucetta  would  indicate,  in  irreconcilable 
opposition  to  trade;  it  sets  its  stamp  on  the  family,  for  whose 
institutional  bourgeois  form  Hardy  clearly  has  no  use.  Thus 
Henchard  is  anxious  for  Elizabeth  Jane  to  take  his  name,  the 
sign  of  his  proprietary  interest  in  her.  When  Susan  dies,  he 
announces  what  he  supposes  to  be  his  kinship  to  Elizabeth, 
openly  asserts  his  ownership.  The  ownership  ironically  turns 
out  to  be  illegal,  whereupon  Henchard,  who  seems  to  like  only 
what  he  has  or  can  buy,  loses  his  affection  for  another  man’s 
daughter  and  encourages  his  enemy,  to  whom  he  has  pre¬ 
viously  refused  even  a  share,  to  court  her  —  an  obvious  attempt 
to  market  worthless  stock.  He  reinvests  his  surplus^  feelings  in 
Lucetta,  whose  value  has  been  enhanced  by  Donald’s  com¬ 
petition  for  her  hand  and  by  the  fortune  which  she  has  inherited 
since  her  salad  days.  But  such  investments  are  unprofitable. 
Significantly,  it  is  unwanted  Elizabeth  Jane  who,  because  she 
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does  not  abuse  her  unexpected  opportunity  as  Henchard’s 
daughter  to  buy  all  the  luxuries  she  desires  and  restrains  from 
competing  with  Lucetta  for  Donald  Farfrae,  receives  both 
worldly  goods  and  the  man  she  loves  at  the  end  of  the  novel. 
Yet  Elizabeth  Jane  unquestioningly  acknowledges  the  con¬ 
ventional  ethic.  Her  respect  for  paternal  authority  over  her 
feelings  is  evinced  by  obedient  discouragement  of  Farfrae 
early  in  the  action  and  by  her  absolute  rejection  of  Henchard 
and  devoted  allegiance  to  Newson  once  she  is  convinced  to 
whom  she  belongs.  While  Henchard,  having  learned  through 
deprivation  that  one  can  love  what  is  not  legally  his,  sadly 
recognizes  that  property  rights  force  his  withdrawal  from  the 
scene. 

The  Market  coins  the  public  values  and  legislates  the  means 
by  which  the  citizens  of  Casterbridge  seek  to  live.  It  encourages 
speculation:  in  Nature,  as  when  Henchard  stakes  his  wealth 
on  a  poor  harvest;  in  humanity,  when  he  wagers  his  last  hope 
on  Elizabeth’s  understanding.  The  merchant’s  career,  an 
archetype,  is  a  series  of  gambles.  The  Market  poses  an  opposi¬ 
tion  between  worldly  success  and  marriage,  introduced  by  the  i 
auction  in  the  Prologue  and  reiterated  by  Henchard’s  bad  luck  P 
after  his  family  returns.  It  stimulates  dissatisfaction  with  | 
shared  {X)ssessions,  holds  up  sole  proprietorship  as  an  ideal,  so  | 
that  Henchard  cannot  countenance  Elizabeth’s  division  of  her 
love  between  him  and  Farfrae,  diplomatically  and  commer¬ 
cially  useful  as  the  alliance  ensuing  from  this  division  would  be. 

But  the  most  comprehensive  effect  of  the  Market  is  its  sub¬ 
ordination  of  instinctive  feeling  to  the  cash  nexus.  As  I  sug¬ 
gested  earlier,  the  relations  between  characters  in  this  novel 
are  influenced  by  money.  They  take  the  active  form  of  pur¬ 
chases  and  sales.  While  inferior  horses  are  being  auctioned  off 
nearby,  Henchard  sells  his  wife  for  five  guineas  in  what  he 
later  refers  to  as  ‘the  transaction  of  my  early  married  life’. 
That  Susan  should  believe  the  transaction  to  be  legally  binding 
is  more  than  proof  of  her  ignorance;  it  is  a  bitter  jibe  at  a 
society  in  which  money  can  obtain  anything  and  human 
beings  are  likely  to  be  commodities.  But  this  event,  which 
names  the  crime  to  be  expiated,  is  only  the  first  in  a  series  of 
commercial  exchanges.  Henchard  buys  Susan  back  for  the 
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original  price;  he  substitutes  generosity  to  his  family  for  the 
genuine  kindliness  he  is  incapable  of  feeling;  about  to  remarry 
Susan,  he  tries  to  settle  with  Lucetta  by  sending  her  money; 
he  grants  Elizabeth  Jane  an  annuity  to  secure  his  own  inde¬ 
pendence.  These  acts  are  useless  as  expiation  because  they 
repeat  the  initial  offence.  They  are  motivated  by  a  sense  of  duty 
morally  inadequate  because  at  bottom  no  more  than  a  con¬ 
ditioned  dedication  to  the  business  ethic,  an  instance  of  the 
kind  of  honesty  with  which,  we  are  told,  the  market  place 
abounds.  Old  debts  must  be  paid,  creditors  paid  off.  Whether 
the  recipient  be  Susan,  Elizabeth,  Lucetta,  or  the  tradesmen 
involved  in  his  financial  collap)se,  Henchard  will  meet  his 
obligations  to  the  last  penny. 

Henchard’s  moral  limitations,  of  course,  are  not  unique. 
They  are  forced  upon  him  by  the  context  in  which  he  lives,  by 
the  Market,  which  defines  the  character  of  his  society.  Even 
the  chorus  of  old  crones  and  derelicts,  who  provide  an  ironic 
commentary  on  the  action  of  the  drama,  find  the  value  of  a 
man  to  be  what  he’s  worth  financially,  although  they  evince  a 
sentimental  preference  for  unsuccess,  witness  the  general 
decline  in  sympathy  for  Farffae  once  he  acquires  wealth  and 
power.  Wealth  and  power  inspire  civilized  respect,  not  natural 
love;  the  claimant  to  the  throne  is  always  more  popular  before 
he  ascends  it. 

Money,  then,  in  one  or  another  of  its  forms,  is  what  Caster- 
bridge  primarily  seeks.  Secondary  values,  the  ramifications 
of  the  social  ethic,  are  scarcely  disguised  commodities.  They 
arc  business  assets,  like  honour,  popularity,  abstinence,  fru¬ 
gality,  or  emblems  of  social  distinction,  badges  of  wealth  and 
power.  Thus  Lucetta’s  chances  of  keeping  her  looks  are  coldly 
assessed  in  the  light  of  her  matrimonial  intentions;  her  clothes 
arc  important  because  they  will  decide  the  exchange  value  of 
her  personality;  her  marriage  to  Henchard  is  calculated  to 
restore  her  social  reputation.  Elizabeth  Jane  is  even  more 
afraid  of  impropriety  than  Lucetta.  ‘We  must  be  respectable’, 
she  tells  her  mother  as  excuse  for  putting  up  at  a  better  inn 
than  they  can  afford,  respectability  being,  of  course,  the 
passport  to  security.  Meanwhile,  Henchard  is  vastly  annoyed 
by  Elizabeth’s  provincialisms  and  by  hearing  that  she  has 
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waited  on  customers  in  The  Three  Mariners;  when  she  b 
about  to  leave  him,  he  discovers  in  her  room  signs  of  cultivation 
which  cause  him  to  regret  her  departure.  His  snobbery  is 
based  on  an  appreciation  of  her  quality  as  token  of  conspicuous 
consumption. 

Indeed,  the  widely  shared  habit  of  estimating  quality  by 
public  standards  informs  the  novel  with  one  of  its  major 
ironies:  the  temporary  but  crucial  blindness  of  those  concerned 
to  the  exact  social  value,  status  or  reputation,  of  the  persons 
whom  they  prize.  Henchard  believes  for  a  time  that  Elizabeth 
is  his  own  daughter;  Donald  Farfrae  is  not  aware  when  he 
marries  her  that  Lucetta  is  damaged  goods;  informed  of  the 
fact,  he  reconciles  himself  to  her  death  with  business-like 
acumen  and  casts  about  for  a  more  acceptable  substitute;  the 
town  of  Casterbridge  is  ignorant  of  the  shameful  resourcefulness 
with  which  its  mayor  has  traded  in  the  past.  These  confusions, 
ultimate  illumination,  and  consequent  shock  in  each  case 
sufficiently  demonstrate,  to  the  audience  rather  than  the 
actors,  that  the  "social  measuring  rod  is  not  only  perilously 
insecure  but  itself  a  moral  offence.  * 

On  the  stage  which  I  have  described,  and  described  at  length 
because  it  motivates  the  action,  a  ritual  drama  is  performed. 
One  star  declines,  another  rises.  The  older  com  merchant, 
having  achieved  every  eminence  that  his  office  can  bestow, 
having  reached  the  ambitious  summit  of  Fortune’s  Wheel, 
must  fall,  significantly  because  of  speculation,  to  be  replaced 
by  a  younger  rival.  To  his  rival  he  loses  wealth,  power,  pres-  I 
tige;  even  social  reputation  is  stripjjed  from  him  when  the  ; 
‘transaction  of  his  early  married  life’  is  disclosed  —  a  penalty 
analogous  to  the  revelation  in  Oedipus  Rex  that  the  king  has  ^ 
slain  his  father  and  married  his  mother.  Meanwhile,  the  ^ 
fortune  which  is  lost  remains  constant;  it  does  not  diminish 
with  its  maker.  It  is  transferred,  taken  from  the  father  and 
bestowed  upon  the  son  by  the  civilized,  nineteenth-century 
equivalent  of  Fate,  the  inexorable  laws  of  the  Market,  whose 
competitive  structure  and  cyclical  movement,  beyond  the 
control  of  men,  decree  that  what  one  gains  another  forfeits 
and  that  success  in  gambling  is  followed  by  failure.  Ironically, 
Henchard  himself  unwittingly  appoints  his  heir,  designates 
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whose  name  shall  be  inscribed  on  the  granary  in  place  of  his 
own.  He  rescues  Farfrae  from  poverty,  persuades  him  to  stay 
in  Casterbridge,  gives  him  a  start:  indiscretions  summarized 
by  his  habit  of  throwing  his  arms  around  the  shoulders  of  the 
newcomer,  by  the  symbolic  laying  on  of  his  hands. 

But  all  bankruptcies  are  not  tragic.  Financial  reverses  are 
commonplace  in  a  good  deal  of  contemporary  literature  which, 
however  disheartening,  makes  no  pretence  of  being  tragedy. 
What  distinguishes  Hardy’s  novel  is  the  precise  moment  in  the 
evolution  of  capitalism  which  he  has  selected  for  his  scene. 
At  this  moment,  the  man  of  wealth  is  not  a  stockholder  but  an 
entrepreneur,  whose  ingenuity  and  hard  work  are  indisp)en- 
sable  to  his  success.  At  once  owner  and  manager,  he  is  an 
individual,  not  a  board  of  directors  or  a  corporation  operating, 
perhaps,  by  remote  control.  Even  more  important,  the  entre¬ 
preneur  is  still  invested,  at  least  in  a  town  like  Casterbridge, 
with  a  degree  of  social  responsibility,  and  it  is  this  investment, 
together  with  the  means  he  has  of  achieving  position  and  losing 
it,  which  selects  him  for  the  role  of  tragic  hero.  For  the  tragic 
hero  is  at  once  individual  and  servant  of  the  community;  his 
difficulty  is  occasioned  by  his  duality.  So  by  Hardy’s  novel  an 
ironic  opposition  is  asserted  between  responsibility  and  private 
interest  which  is  capable  of  disguising  acquisitiveness  as  duty. 
The  office  of  com  factor  perverts  a  sanctified  social  function: 
to  provide  food  for  the  city.  Henchard,  a  buyer  and  seller 
whose  calling  is  announced  in  the  Prologue,  inevitably  assumes 
the  office  and,  having  served  his  community  as  well  as  he  can  — 
as  well,  that  is,  as  the  intention  of  personal  aggrandizement 
enables  —  becomes  the  scapegoat  for  its  organization.  His 
death  does  not  cure  society  but  it  temporarily  takes  the  curse 
off  the  Market.  When  new  difficulties  arise,  another  sacrifice 
will  be  demanded  and  another  Farfrae  will  providentially 
arrive. 

The  old  difficulty,  with  which  the  action  proper  of  the  novel 
starts,  is  the  blight  that  has  afflicted  the  com  and  rendered  it 
inedible.  This  blight,  a  curse  on  Thebes,  reminds  us  that 
Hcnchard’s  career  is  at  its  climax.  By  selling  the  wheat  he  has 
failed  his  obligation  to  the  community  and  deserves  dethrone¬ 
ment;  his  inability  to  relieve  the  curse  argues  even  more 
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vigorously  his  incompetence.  Donald  Farfrae  happens  along, 
restores  the  grain,  and  a  new  order  begins  to  replace  the  old 
The  break  between  Henchard  and  Farfrae  is  not  so  much 
between  personalities  as  between  methods,  the  capacities  of 
different  generations  to  meet  changing  needs.  For  Henchard’s 
muscle,  Farfrae  substitutes  brain,  for  energy  system,  for  anti¬ 
quated  drudgery  the  efficiency  of  the  machine.  Thus  Hen¬ 
chard’s  downfall  is  more  than  personal;  like  the  downfall  of  the 
archetypal  tragic  hero  it  signifies  the  passing  of  an  era,  of 
ways  which  have  outlived  their  purp)ose.  By  the  end  of  the 
novel  Henchard  is  one  with  the  patriarchal  shepherd  who 
appears  briefly  in  the  market  place  to  survey  an  alien  world 
that  has  no  use  for  him. 

Alienation  is  the  penalty  for  Henchard’s  sin.  Separateness 
from  society,  particularly  from  the  family  he  might  have  had, 
is  a  logical  extension  of  the  irres|X>nsible  economic  individualism 
which  has  been  his  ruling  principle.  Dispossessed  of  his  wealth 
and  power  and  having  no  sympathies  to  sustain  him,  he 
becomes  the  Lonely  Man,  the  Outcast.  But  his  exile  is  both 
punishment  and  the  means  by  which  he  achieves  self-under¬ 
standing.  His  illumination  increases  with  his  wretchedness: 
from  the  first  insight,  that  Donald  had  married  money  and 
nothing  more;  to  the  contempt  for  human  competition  which 
ends  his  rivalry  with  Farfrae;  to  the  perception  that  one  can 
love  what  is  not  legally  one’s  own;  to  the  recognition  that 
independence  is  less  satisfying  than  dependence,  to  possess 
less  gratifying  than  to  belong.  Even  at  the  end  of  his  career 
Henchard  cannot  stomach  Elizabeth’s  marriage  to  Donald 
Farfrae,  but  though  he  is  unable  to  change  his  character,  he 
has  at  least  discovered  how  to  control  it.  His  wisdom  is  pro¬ 
portional  to  his  nakedness.  As  he  is  stripped  of  the  commo¬ 
dities  which  formerly  reminded  him  of  his  importance,  he  at 
last  understands  that  unloved  he  is  worth  nothing  and  learns  to 
accept  his  nothingness.  His  will  is  a  final  comment  on  the 
fetishism  of  things;  it  is  a  final  judgment  on  the  Market  and  oo 
himself. 

The  novel,  as  a  whole,  concurs  in  Henchard’s  judgment  oo 
the  social  values  which  have  largely  controlled  his  behaviour. 
And  construed  simply  as  behaviour,  his  career  is  pathetic 
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rather  than  pitiable.  But  as  Henchard  is  not,  in  D.  H.  Law¬ 
rence’s  phrase,  the  ‘dark  villain’  of  Hardy’s  earlier  work,  not 
constitutionally  dedicated  to  evil,  neither  is  he  the  hapless 
victim  of  his  cultural  circumstance,  index  to  that  circumstance 
though  he  be.  What  saves  him  both  from  villainy  and  from 
futility  is  the  extent  of  his  involvement  in  the  unconditioned 
ethics  of  his  situation,  in  his  proximity  to  its  centre,  where 
innocence  and  guilt  converge.  So  that  all  his  actions  and 
feelings  are  morally  significant,  and  his  entire  transaction  with 
crime  and  punishment,  with  nature  and  society,  represents 
for  the  reader  a  coherent  and  therefore  responsible  moral 
experience.  The  form  of  this  transaction  asserts  the  idea  of  the 
novel;  it  conveys  a  particular  view  of  cultural  depravity  and  a 
general  view  of  human  destiny,  neither  of  which  is,  without  the 
other,  complete. 
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Reluctant  Admiration: 
a  Note  on  Auden  and  Rilke 


D.  7.  EXRIGHT  h 

‘You  notice,  better  and  better  each  tune,  how  necessary! 
it  was  to  get  beyond  even  love;  it  comes  naturally  to  you  I 
to  love  each  one  of  these  things  if  you  have  made  them  | 
yourself;  but  if  you  show  it,  you  make  them  less  well;  you  | 
judge  them  instead  of  saying  them.  You  cease  being 
impartial;  and  love,  the  best  thing  of  all,  remains  outside  | 
your  work,  does  not  enter  into  it,  is  left  over  imresolved  1 
beside  it:  this  is  how  the  sentimentalist  school  of  painting  I 
came  into  being  (which  is  no  better  than  the  realist  school). 
They  painted  “I  love  this”  instead  of  painting  ‘‘Here  it  is”.  [ 
In  the  latter  case  everybody  must  look  carefully  to  see  I 
whether  I  loved  it  or  not . . (On  the  painting  of  Cezanne,  j 
To  Clara  Rilke,  13th  October,  1907,  Selected  Letters  of  Rilke,  1 
trans.  R.  F.  C.  Hull.) 

IN  Auden’s  best  work,  the  words  seem  to  act  themselves  in  front 
of  us,  and  he  writes  of  a  ‘gradual  ruin  spreading  like  a  stain’,  or 

But  thinking  so  I  came  at  once 

Where  solitary  man  sat  weeping  on  a  bench. 

Hanging  his  head  down,  with  his  mouth  distorted 
Helpless  and  ugly  as  an  embryo  chicken  . . .  {^9^) 

In  his  least  successful,  the  words  lie  there,  flat  and  inanimate, 
like  programme  notes: 

Love  does  not  fear  substantial  anarchy. 

But  vividly  expresses  obligation 

With  movement  and  in  spontaneity  .  .  .  (For  the  Time 

Being) 

But,  in  what  now  seems  his  most  characteristic  manner,  the 
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efforts  to  unite  thinker  and  artist,  or  perhaps  to  compromise 
between  them,  have  generally  resulted  in  the  following  up  of 
abstract  argument  by  concrete  image  —  a  juxtaposition  which 
is  apt  to  cause  the  dissolution  of  the  latter  rather  than  the 
illumination  of  the  former.  Thus,  in  the  ‘Epilogue’  to  New 
Year  Letter, 

The  rocks  are  big  and  bad, 

And  death  so  substantial  in  the  thinning  air; 

Learning  screams  in  the  narrow  gate  where 
Events  are  traded,  with  time  but  cannot 

Tell  what  logic  must  and  must  not  leave  to  fate 
Or  what  laws  we  are  permitted  to  obey: 

There  are  no  birds,  the  predatory 
Glaciers  glitter  in  a  chilly  evening  . . . 

—  where  the  argument  is  held  between  specific  images,  uneasily, 
like  weighty  books  between  insubstantial  book-ends.  In  the 
words  of  two  reviewers  in  Scrutiny,^  Auden’s  striking  talent  for 
the  nimble  handling  of  the  ‘concrete  situation’  has  been 
increasingly  at  the  mercy  of  his  ‘taste  for  general  philosophical 
propositions’. 

Auden’s  fluency  in  this  vein  is  no  proof  that  he  is  unaware  of 
the  pitfalls  awaiting  the  poet  who  feels  compelled  to  moralize 
almost  continuously.  And  it  seems  likely  to  me  that  his  feeling 
of  discomfort  has  led  him  to  study  a  poet  who  immediately 
arrests  attention  by  his  lightning  transitions  between  the  most 
intangibly  abstract  and  the  most  vividly  concrete  —  Rilke.  The 
traces  of  such  a  study  are  particularly  obvious  in  some  of  his 
later  work  —  notably  the  two  sonnet  sequences.  In  Time  of 
War  and  The  Quest  —  though,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  influence  has 
not  been  remarked  uf>on.*  I  have  no  wish  to  imply  that  Auden 
has  been  ‘improperly’  indebted  to  the  German  poet;  in  these 
sonnets  the  tone  of  voice,  the  deployment  of  phrase,  and  the 

*  R.  O.  C.  Winkler,  October  1941,  and  R.  G.  Lienhardt,  September  1945. 

*  Passing  references  to  the  point  are  made  by  Mr.  Richai^  Hoggart,  whose 
book  on  Auden  appeared  after  this  note  was  written.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Hoggart  for  drawing  my  attention,  in  a  letter,  to  Auden’s  review  of  ZIumo 
EUgits  in  The  J^ew  Repubtic.  This  review  is  also  discussed  by  Monroe  K.  Spears 
in  ‘The  Dominant  Symbols  of  Auden’s  Poetry’,  Sewmee  Review,  Summer  1951. 
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imagery  are  often  very  close  to  Rilke,  ‘  but  the  influence  —  and 
it  can  be  exceedingly  insidious  —  has  been  controlled.  The 
aim  of  this  note  is  to  indicate  the  rather  strange  (and,  I  think, 
illuminating)  nature  of  that  control,  and  to  suggest  what  are 
perhaps  the  typical  weaknesses  in  the  ‘tone  of  address’  of  each 
poet. 

What  first  calls  for  our  attention  is  Auden’s  interesting  review 
of  the  American  edition  of  Duino  Elegies  (trans.  Leishman  and 
Spender)  for  The  New  Republic  of  6th  September,  1939.  Having 
mentioned  Rilke’s  growing  influence  on  the  diction  and 
imagery  of  English  poetry,  Auden  remarks  that  ‘one  of  the 
constant  problems  of  the  p)oet  is  how  to  express  abstract  ideas  in 
concrete  terms’.  The  poets  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries,  excepting  Blake,  found  no  suitable  solution:  ‘in  con¬ 
sequence  they  are  weakest  whenever  they  attempt  to  deal  with 
abstractions.  They  were  content  to  state  the  latter  abstractly, 
with  the  result  that  their  p>oetry  too  often  degenerates  into 
preaching.  Rilke  is  almost  the  first  poet  since  the  seventeenth 
century  to  find  a  fresh  solution.’  Rilke’s  method,  he  goes  on  to 
say,  is  the  direct  opposite  of  the  ‘anthropomorphic  identifica¬ 
tion’  of  the  Elizabethans:  ‘While  Shakespeare,  for  example, 
thought  of  the  non-human  world  in  terms  of  the  human,  Rilke 
thinks  of  the  human  in  terms  of  the  non-human,  of  what  he 
calls  Things  {Dinge)  .  .  .’ 

One  may  doubt  whether,  described  like  this,  Rilke’s  discovery 
was  so  very  original;  and  one  may  doubt  whether  the  opposition 
between  abstraction  and  physical  ‘thing’,  whereby  the  latter 
conveys  the  former,  is  an  accurate  description  of  Rilke’s 
habitual  practice.  But  it  will  be  agreed  that  a  close  reading  of 
Rilke’s  work  from  this  point  of  view  might  well  tend  to  dis¬ 
courage  Auden’s  ‘taste  for  general  philosophical  propositions’ 
and  to  refer  him  back  to  first  poetic  principles.  Let  us  then  look 
at  specific  examples  —  firstly  from  the  sequence  In  Time  of  War 
(written  for  Joum^  to  a  War,  published  in  1939,  and  reprinted 
in  Collected  Shorter  Poems,  ig30-ig44).  The  opening  poem  at 
once  strikes  a  very  Rilkean  note: 
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^  In  $i>eaking  of  the  ‘tone  of  voice’  as  an  influence  on  English  poetry,  I  am 
throughout  thinking  in  particular  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Leishman’s  translations  of  Rilke. 
All  English  versions  quoted  here  are  from  Mr.  Leishman’s  various  collections. 
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So  from  the  years  the  gifts  were  showered;  each 
Ran  off  with  his  at  once  into  his  life: 

Bee  took  the  politics  that  make  a  hive, 

Fish  swam  as  fish,  peach  settled  into  peach. 

This  would  seem  to  be  Rilke’s  preoccupation  with  the  ‘essence’ 
of  the  fish,  insect  or  fruit  —  his  version  of  Hopkins’s  ‘inscape’ 
—  and  one  thinks  of  Sonnets  to  Orpheus,  Part  II,  no.  xx,  with  its 
query  about  the  language  of  fish,  of  I,  xiii  (‘Dare  to  say  what 
“apple”  has  implied’),  or  of  I,  xv  (‘Dance  the  orange’).  The 
latter  becomes  an  apotheosis  of  ‘orangeness’  in  terms  of  music, 
dancing,  landscape  and  perfume. 

I  have  no  intention  of  diving  back  into  the  vexed  depths  of 
Rilke-elucidation,  and  it  will  suffice  here  to  say  that  what 
Rilke’s  ‘philosophy’  —  if  we  use  that  word  to  describe  his  main 
concerns  and  interests  and  the  way  they  hang  together  — 
demanded  of  him  was  to  express  in  words  and  rhythms  the 
exploration  of  other  modes  of  being  (panther,  gnat,  flower,  etc.). 
Now  this  philosophy —such  as  it  is,  and,  as  such,  it  would  impress 
only  the  amateur  of  philosophy,  I  imagine  —  is  an  admirable 
one  for  the  essentially  lyric  poet.  In  a  letter  to  his  brother-in- 
law  written  at  the  age  of  26  Rilke  speaks  of  a  Munich  fair  where 
people  bought  peacocks’  feathers  to  tickle  each  other  — 


‘But  do  you  know,  dear  Helmuth,  what  was  the  most 
important  thing  to  me?  —  the  fact  that  I  perceived  once 
again  that  most  people  take  hold  of  things  in  order  to  do 
something  stupid  with  them  (as,  for  example,  to  tickle  each 
other  with  peacocks’  feathers),  instead  of  looking  at 
each  thing  properly  and  asking  it  about  the  beauty  it 
possesses . . 

‘Beauty’  —  that,  though  Rilke  understandably  avoided  the 
word  itself,  is  not  a  bad  summing-up  of  his  thought,  given  an 
intelligent  definition  of  the  term,  and  one  wide  enough  to 
bclude  Baudelaire’s  Uru  Charogne.* 

*  Introduction,  Requiem  and  Other  Poems,  trans.  J.  B.  Leishman. 

*  ‘£>0  you  remeni^r  Baudelaire’s  incredible  poem  Une  Charogne?  It  may  be 
that  I  now  understand  it  . .  .  What  was  he  to  do  when  this  presented  itself  to 
him?  It  was  his  task  to  perceive,  in  thu  horrible,  this  apparently  only  repulsive. 
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Returning  to  Auden’s  poem  we  find  that,  though  retaining 
the  Rilkean  inflections  (and  reproducing,  except  for  the  word 
‘fake’,  a  characteristic  tenderness  of  tone),  it  has  taken  a  very 
different  direction: 

Till  finally  there  came  a  childish  creature 
On  whom  the  years  could  model  any  feature. 

And  fake  with  ease  a  leopard  or  a  dove; 

Who  by  the  lightest  wind  was  changed  and  shaken. 

And  looked  for  truth  and  was  continually  mistaken, 

And  envied  his  few  friends  and  chose  his  love, 

Man  has  reared  his  uglier  neck;  bee,  fish  and  peach  were,  it 
transpires,  ironically  decorative  prolegomena  to  his  appearance. 
We  are  reminded  that  Auden’s  statement  in  the  review  already 
quoted  —  ‘Rilke  thinks  of  the  human  in  terms  of  the  non-human, 
of  what  he  calls  Things’  —  is  an  over-simplification.  When 
Rilke  talks  about  an  orange,  then  —  to  a  greater  extent  than 
Auden  implies  —  it  is  the  orange  he  is  talking  about.  No  doubt 
it  is  man  who  jierceives  the  orange;  at  least,  the  poem  is  written 
by  a  man  for  men  to  read,  not  by  an  orange  for  oranges  —  yet 
the  orange  does  not  become  a  human  symbol  in  any  sense  of  that 
word  which  is  not  improperly  subtle.  There  is  no  need  to 
assume  that  Auden  has  not  realized  this  (his  intelligence  has 
never  been  in  question),  but  p>erhaps,  having  realized  it,  he  has 
deliberately  rejected  such  a  procedure  as  a  hangover  from  the 
‘pure  poetry’  of  earlier  times;  perhaps,  in  speaking  so  warmly 
of  Rilke’s  contemporary  significance,  he  has  given  the  Rilkean 
mode  a  helpful  ‘adjustment  to  reality’.  For  Auden  has  always 
been  concerned  first  of  all  with  reality,  with  man.  And,  though 
we  have  been  taught  to  regard  this  as  the  great  virtue  of  the 
artist,  we  may  doubt  the  adequacy  of  that  concern  in  a  poet  who 
is  a  little  too  persistently  irritated  by  man  and  petulant  with 
reality. 

This  insistence  on  immediate  relevance  to  the  human  situa- 

thing,  that  existence  which  is  valid  throughout  all  existence.  Selection  and 
rejection  are  not  possible.’  (Malte  Laurids  Brigge,  quoted  by  Leishman,  com* 
mentary,  LaUr  Poems.)  ‘Selection  and  rejection  are  not  possible’  would  hardly 
seem  to  be  the  motto  a  philosopher. 
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don,  this  determination  not  to  be  ‘aesthetic’  —  coupled  with  a 
too  easy  irritation  by  the  situations  into  which  humanity  gets 
itself  —  is  displayed  in  the  third  sonnet: 

Only  a  smell  had  feelings  to  make  known, 

Only  an  eye  could  point  in  a  direction; 

The  fountain’s  utterance  was  itself  alone; 

The  bird  meant  nothing:  that  was  his  projection 

Who  named  it  as  he  hunted  it  for  food  . . . 

The  fountain  is  one  of  the  images  to  which  Rilke  most  regularly 
returns.  Sonnets  to  Orpheus,  II,  xv  begins  with  a  typical  Rilkean 
fountain: 


■  O  fountain  mouth,  you  mouth  that  can  respond 

I  so  inexhaustibly  to  all  who  ask 

r  with  one,  pure,  single  saying  . . . 


For  Auden,  that  the  fountain’s  utterance  should  be  itself  alone 
b  not  enough.  It  appears  to  be  the  symbol  of  a  type  of  perfec¬ 
tion  which  has  no  human  significance  at  all.  The  final  poem  of 
Auden’s  sequence  contains  the  lines. 

We  envy  streams  and  houses  that  are  sure: 

But  we  are  articled  to  error;  we 

Were  never  nude  and  calm  like  a  great  door, 

I  And  never  will  be  perfect  like  the  fountains  . . . 

}  If  Rilke’s  fountain  mouth  responds,  it  is  because  he  did  not 
hammer  away  at  it  for  ‘meaning’  (human  relevance). 

I  That  Auden’s  thirteenth  sonnet  was  written  with  the  German 
poet  in  mind  can  hardly  be  doubted: 

Certainly  praise:  let  the  song  mount  again  and  again 
I  For  life  as  it  blossoms  out  in  ajar  or  a  face, 

j  For  the  vegetable  patience,  the  animal  grace  . . . 


This  might  be  the  opening  of  a  poetic  commentary  on  Rilke. 
Apart  from  the  tone  of  voice,  that  calm  assurance,  one  is  re- 
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minded  of  numerous  celebrated  occasions  —  of  the  little  jxiein  L 
in  Spate  Gedichte  (‘O,  tell  us,  poet,  what  you  do?  —  I  praise’);  I 
Sonnets  to  Orpheus,  I,  vii  (‘Praising,  that’s  it II,  xxiii  (‘We,  l 
only  just  where,  in  spite  of  all,  we  praise’) ;  and  the  Nin&  1 
Duino  Elegy  (‘Between  the  hammers  lives  on  /  our  heart,  ai  | 
between  the  teeth  /  the  tongue,  which,  in  spite  of  all,  /  still 
continues  to  praise’).  But,  again,  Auden’s  affirmation  is  only 
preliminary,  only  an  ironic  build-up  (irony  is  conspicuously  ■ 
absent  from  Rilke’s  make-up)  to  the  collapse  in  feeling  which  f 
the  poet  experiences  when  he  contemplates  humanity  (largely  F 
in  abstract  terms) :  I 

. . .  the  will  of  the  Unjust  i 

Has  never  lost  its  power;  still,  all  princes  must  I 

Employ  the  Fairly-Noble  unifying  Lie.  I 

History  opposes  its  grief  to  our  buoyant  song;  | 

The  Good  Place  has  not  been  ...  ' 

This  habit  of  cultivated  bathos  (perhaps  encouraged  by  I 
Eliot’s  use  in  his  earlier  p>oems  of  literary  allusion  to  evoke  a  I 
contrast  between  past  and  present)  has  become  one  of  modem  I 
poetry’s  most  persistent  vices.  Obviously  seductive,  it  seems  to  I 
offer  a  way  of  having  one’s  cake  and  eating  it,  of  being  ‘roman-  |[ 
tic’  and  ‘realistic’  at  the  same  time,  of  combining  tradition  with  \ 
contemp)oraneity,  the  concrete  image  with  the  philosophical  or 
political  abstraction.  Whereas  what  Rilke  praises,  as  what  he 
laments,  is  here  and  now.  The  Sphinx  of  the  Tenth  Duino  Elegj 
—  see  Auden’s  attractive  poem  of  that  name  —  has  not  beconae 
useless  or  pathetic  or  bitter  because  tourists  ask  it  silly  question! 
Between  ‘things’  and  men  there  is  an  ever-possible  relationship 
of  friendliness;  the  former  are  not  used  as  handy  sticks  to  beat 
the  latter. 

That  the  influence  of  Rilke  has  been  valuable  in  these  poems 
by  way  of  encouraging  Auden’s  gift  for  the  short,  dramatic 
situation  is  undeniable,  I  think.  Both  In  Time  of  War  and  Tk 
Quest  rank  high  in  his  work.  We  might,  therefore,  feel  it  a  want 
of  gratitude  in  him,  when  we  detect  in  these  poems  a  certain 
insistent  animus  against  the  kind  of  ‘nineteenth  century’  un- 
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worldlincss  which  is  easily  associated  with  Rilke.  Auden  uses 
such  typically  Rilkean  apparatus  as  foiuitains,  aqueducts, 
children,  mirrors,  roses,  animals  and  buildings  (‘styles  of  archi¬ 
tecture’  are  associated  in  both  poets,  though  in  different  ways, 
with  ‘a  change  of  heart’),  but  he  manipulates  them  in  a  spirit  of 
negation,  and  sometimes  with  the  implication  that,  however  his 
own  ‘vision’  may  have  suffered,  he  has  at  any  rate  achieved  a 
greater  honesty,  a  wider  awareness,  than  the  solitary  and  un¬ 
social  German  poet.  In  the  last-quoted  poem,  the  passage  of 
affirmation  (‘Certainly  praise . . .’)  is  followed  by  the  injunction, 
‘But  hear  the  mourning’s  injured  weeping,  and  know  why’  —  as 
if  in  sharp  rebuke  to  the  withdrawn  castle-dweller. 

Auden’s  quarrel  with  aestheticism,  in  some  of  his  later  work, 
has  come  dangerously  near  to  a  quarrel  with  imagination. 
Goethe  is  reported  to  have  said  that  ‘if  imagination  did  not 
originate  things  which  must  ever  be  problems  to  the  under¬ 
standing,  there  would  be  but  little  for  the  imagination  to  do’. 
And  Auden  might  well  reply  that  the  theory  of  art  implied  by 
this  distinction  is  proper  only  to  the  simpler  and  happier  societies 
of  the  past.  One  can  sympathize  with  the  contemporary  poet’s 
distrust  of  imagination’,  one  can  see  why  he  should  seek  to  sub¬ 
ordinate  it  to  the  understanding,  for  we  live  in  ‘the  age  of  anxiety’, 
and  only  understanding  —  the  understanding  of  man  —  can 
assuage  that  anxiety.  But  this  argument,  for  all  its  respectabil¬ 
ity,  has  led  him  to  regard  imagination  as  at  the  best  a  specious 
ally — a  distrust  shared  by  the  contemporary  powers  of  darkness, 
by  the  big  business  man,  the  professional  politician,  the  slick 
sociologist  and  the  suave  planner.  In  reality  it  is  not  imagination, 
in  my  opinion,  that  is  the  opium  of  the  people,  but  the  kind  of 
reasonable  ‘understanding’  that,  with  all  the  gentleness  in  the 
world,  reduces  them  to  the  status  of  official  numbers  on 
official  forms.  And  Auden,  in  docketting  their  weaknesses, 
their  muddled  and  frustrated  desires,  their  little  miseries  and 
meannesses,  in  that  persuasive  way  of  his,  is  playing  into  the 
hands  of  what  may  be  a  new  reaction.  At  least,  I  can  only  offer 
my  personal  impression  that  the  cumulative  effect  of  Auden’s 
work  (taking  the  earlier  with  the  later)  is  to  encourage  hardness, 
a  lack  of  sympathy,  of  faith  in  individuality,  a  further  weaken- 
mg  in  the  sense  of  human  dignity.  The  seventeenth  sonnet  of 
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In  Time  of  War  asks  in  what  is  almost  a  parody  of  Rilke’s  tone 
of  voice  (the  rhetorical  question  followed  by  the  statement)  —  I 

1 

For  who  when  healthy  can  become  a  foot?  i 

Even  a  scratch  we  can’t  recall  when  cured  ...  ( 

J 

—  as  if  to  ridicule  Rilke’s  preoccupation  with  the  ‘transform-  | 
ation’  of  the  outer  world  through  looking  and  remembering; 
we  do  not  really  share  the  sufferings  of  others,  Auden  suggests, 
we  cannot  even  remember  our  own  pains  once  they  are  over. 

Where  Rilke  is  concerned,  then,  the  attitude  in  Auden’s  poem 
is  ambivalent.  He  cannot  help  disapproving  the  application, 
but  —  and  one  admires  this  in  him  —  he  cannot  help  praising 
the  technique.  In  the  twenty-third  sonnet,  the  procedure  we 
have  noted  above  is  reversed.  First  comes  the  account  of  the 
contemporary  situation,  in  Auden’s  skilful  mingling  of  abstract 
and  concrete  — 


When  all  the  apparatus  of  report 
Confirms  the  triumph  of  our  enemies; 

Our  bastion  pierced,  our  army  in  retreat. 

Violence  successful  like  a  new  disease. 

And  Wrong  a  charmer  everywhere  invited; 

When  we  regret  that  we  were  ever  bom  . . . 

And  then  follows  the  contrasting  reference,  by  way  of  consola¬ 
tion,  to  another  mode  of  being  — 

Tonight  in  China  let  me  think  of  one. 

Who  through  ten  years  of  silence  worked  and  waited. 
Until  in  Muzot  all  his  powers  spoke. 

And  everything  was  given  once  for  all: 

And  with  the  gratitude  of  the  Completed 
He  went  out  in  the  winter  night  to  stroke 
That  little  tower  like  a  great  animal.* 


*  From  the  letter  which  Rilke  wrote  to  Kippenberg,  his  publisher,  February 

?th,  1923,  on  the  completion  of  the  Elegits:  ‘At  last!  The  'Elegies’  are  there  . .. 

have  been  out  in  the  cold  moonshine  and  stroked  little  Muzot  like  a  great 
animal  —  the  old  walb,  that  have  granted  it  to  me.’  (Introduction,  Requiem  mi 
Other  Poemt,  trans.  Lebhman.) 
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The  situation  is  much  the  same  in  the  later  set  of  sonnets,  The 
Quest,  printed  in  the  volume  New  Year  Letter  (1941),  except  that 
the  echoes  of  Rilke  are  rather  fainter  and  Auden’s  own  personal¬ 
ity  is  more  to  the  fore.  The  first  poem  of  the  sequence  is  appar- 
cnUy  based  on  a  mirror  theme  —  another  of  Rilke’s  recurrent 
subjects;  the  turn  of  phrase  is  reminiscent  —  ‘By  happening  to 
be  open  once  . . and  the  lines 

Great  persons  eye  it  in  the  twilight  for 
A  past  it  might  so  carelessly  let  in 

remind  us  of  a  number  of  passages  in  Rilke:  for  example, 
Requiem  for  a  Friend;  Sonnets  to  Orpheus,  II,  iii  (‘Mirrors  . . .  You 
spaces  in  time,  that  are  filled  with  /  holes  like  those  of  a  sieve’) ; 
and  Reflections  {*'We  plunge  through  mirrors  to  annihilation’).* 
But  the  introduction  of  ‘Her  Majesty  in  a  bad  temper’,  ‘the 
red-nosed  Fool’  (very  different  from  the  young  acrobat  of  the 
Fifth  Elegy,  ‘the  son  of  a  neck  and  a  nun’  —  one  of  Rilke’s  rare 
flashes  of  humour)  and,  most  of  all,  *a  widow  with  a  missionary 
grin’,  would  have  appalled  Rilke.  He  once  remarked,  with  no 
very  oppressive  sense  of  guilt,  that  he  had  no  ‘window  on  to 
people’;  in  any  case  it  would  never  have  shown  him  such  a  lady. 

One  of  the  finest  of  Rilke’s  poems  is  Sonnets  to  Orpheus,  II,  iv. 
Here  he  uses  the  image  of  the  unicorn  (together  with  the 
mirror)  in  order  to  suggest  the  converse  of  his  ubiquitous  theme 
of  transformation  of  the  mortal  and  visible  into  the  immortal 
and  invisible  —  to  intimate  that  the  invisible,  indeed  the  non¬ 
existent,  can  become  in  a  sense  visible,  or  at  least  real.  The 
non-existent  unicorn  (‘das  Tier,  das  es  nicht  gibt’)  takes  shape 
for  us,  as  for  the  ‘they’  of  the  poem,  solely  by  virtue  of  the  con¬ 
crete,  physical  ‘accommodation’  provided  for  it: 

They  fed  it,  not  with  corn, 
but  only  with  the  p>ossibility 
of  being.  And  that  was  able  to  confer 
such  strength,  its  brow  put  (brth  a  horn.  One  horn  .  .  . 

Auden,  too,  has  been  concerned  with  the  unicorn.  Rosetta  in 

*  Cf.  also  the  poem-footnote  to  line  375  of  New  Tear  Letter'.  ‘  .  . .  they  plunged 
right  through  him  /  Into  a  land  of  mirrors  without  time  or  space  . . 
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The  Age  of  Anxiety  nostalgically  invokes  both  doll  and  unicorn,  | 
then  asks,  ‘What  faded  you  /  To  this  drab  dusk?’  More  relevant 
is  the  second  section  of  ‘Kairos  and  Logos’  {Collected  Shorter 
Poems,  ig30-ig44),  a  poem  which  is  full  of  Rilkean  apparatus  — 
child,  dolls,  roses  and  birds  —  and  yet  can  be  read  as  an  allegory 
of  the  kind  of  disillusionment  to  be  expected  if  we  took  Rilke 
‘seriously’: 

Without  a  word 

The  unicorn  slipped  off  into  the  forest 
Like  an  offended  doll ... 

And  furthermore  his  handling  of  the  same  theme  in  the  tenth 
sonnet  of  The  Quest  is  typical  of  a  prominent  side  of  his  poetic  | 
character  in  its  deliberate  bad  taste:  ; 

They  noticed  that  virginity  was  needed 
To  trap  the  unicorn  in  every  case, 

But  not  that,  of  those  virgins  who  succeeded, 

A  high  percentage  had  an  ugly  face. 

What  is  surprising  about  both  of  Auden’s  sonnet  sequences  — 
and  the  sonnet  is  the  form  in  which  Rilke  achieved  his  most 
perfect  work  —  is  the  impression  we  received  that  he  has  created 
this  modified  Rilkean  style  mainly  in  order  to  point  out  the 
inaccessibility  of  Rilke’s  vision  —  to  suggest  that  its  imdeniable 
beauty  is  forbidden  fruit  for  the  poet  whose  conscience  demands 
that  he  see  contemporary  life  whole  if  not  steadily  —  as  if 
expressly  to  prove  that  what  Rilke  wrote  was  ‘only  poetry’.*  I 
For  in  spite  of  the  explicit  admiration,  the  feeling  that  prevails  [ 
is  one  of  nagging  dissatisfaction  and  disapproval.  A  glance  at  t 
New  Year  Letter  will  be  pertinent  here.  If  one  wished  to  illus¬ 
trate  Rilke’s  vivacious  appreciation  of  living  things  at  the  point 
where  he  is  nearest  to  Blake,  one  might  choose  this,  from  the 
Eighth  Elegy  — 

*  Or,  perhaps,  only  music.  In  the  short  poem,  The  Composer,  Auden  contrasts  the 
poet,  strapp>ed  on  the  rack  of  life  (‘rummaging  into  his  living’),  with  the  com¬ 
poser,  whose  work  has  no  concern  with  anything  outside  itself  ('. . .  your  notes 
are  pure  contraptiem  . . .  your  song  is  an  absolute  gift’).  The  conclusion  is  very 
Rilkean:  ‘You  alone,  alone,  O  imaginary  song,  /  Are  unable  to  say  an  existence 
is  wrong,  /  And  pour  out  your  forgiveness  like  a  wine.’ 
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O  Seligkeit  der  kleinen  Krcatur, 

die  immer  bleibt  im  Schoosse,  der  sie  austrug; 

O  Gluck  der  Miicke,  die  noch  inrun  hiipft, 
selbst  wenn  sie  Hochzeit  hat:  denn  Schooss  ist  alles 

(Oh,  bliss  of  tiny  creatures  that  remain 

for  ever  in  the  womb  that  brought  them  forth! 

Joy  of  the  gnat,  that  can  still  leap  within, 
even  on  its  wedding-day:  for  womb  is  all!) 

It  is  precisely  this  passage  which  is  alluded  to  in  Auden’s  long 
poem  — 


He  puts  a  Rilke  in  my  hands. 

‘You  know  the  Elegies,  I’m  sure, 

—  0  Seligkeit  der  Kreatur 

Die  immer  bleibt  im  Schosse  —  womb 

In  English  is  a  rhyme  to  tomb.’ 

Admittedly  it  is  the  Devil  who  is  speaking,  and  he  is  up  to  no 
good.  In  his  role  as  the  ‘Spirit-that-denies’  he  purposely  mis¬ 
quotes,  perhaps.  But  it  is  Auden  whom  we  hold  responsible  for 
this,  and  for  the  far-fetched  ‘rhyme  in  English’,  for  throughout 
the  sonnets  that  we  have  considered  he  has  played  a  similar  role 
himself.  The  Devil  is  only  a  scapegoat  —  the  liveliest  figure  in 
New  Tear  Letter  because  the  one  whom  Auden  best  understands. 

If  any  doubt  remains  as  to  Auden’s  attitude  towards  Rilke,  it 
should  be  dispelled  by  an  earlier  reference  to  the  German  poet 
in  the  same  work  — 

Rilke,  whom  die  Dinge  bless 
The  Santa  Claus  of  loneliness  — 

for,  though  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  exactly  this  means,  it  is 
certainly  not  complimentary;  the  metaphor  seems  inapt,  and 
rather  presumptuous,  in  the  manner  of  ‘You  were  silly  like  us’. 
But  it  is  Art  that  Auden  is  perhaps  thinking  of  as  a  sort  of  Santa 
Claus  —  a  dressed-up  old  fake  who  never  brings  us  the  presents 
we  really  need  — 
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because  there  is  no  end  j 

To  the  vanity  of  our  calling  j 

and  the  vanity  is  of  both  kinds. 

However,  significance  apart,  the  phrase  has  that  vulgar  smart-  | 
ness,  that  air  of  casually  ‘placing’  someone  or  something,  that  | 
we  have  noticed  elsewhere  in  Auden’s  work  —  that  element  of  | 
conscious  vulgarity  which  has  always  saved  his  negative,  I 
disintegrative  poetry  from  approaching  tragedy  (a  romantic  i  ( 
and  socially  irrelevant  art-form)  —  the  feeling  in  him  that  to  be  i 
honest  about  reality  you  must  cultivate  the  tough  guy  in  your  [ 
personality;  the  smoke-room  wiseness  of  remarks  like  ‘of  those  I 
virgins  who  succeeded,  /  A  high  percentage  had  an  ugly  face’;*  I 
the  fluency,  whether  appropriate  or  not,  in  the  clever,  cultured  | 
mode  of  ‘the  Schadenfreude  j  Of  cooks  at  keyholes’  ( The  Age  of  I 
Anxietf);  the  ‘daring’  beginning  of  ‘The  Temptation  of  St.  I 
Joseph’  {For  the  Time  Being)  —  I 

My  shoes  were  shined,  my  pants  were  cleaned  ^ 

and  pressed,  ^ 

And  I  was  hurrying  to  meet  . 

My  own  true  Love  ...  1 

It  is  at  this  f>oint  that  we  might  pass  to  a  consideration  of  an  ^ 

outstanding  weakness  in  both  poets,  displayed  in  their  very 
different  modes  of  approaching  the  reader. 

Briefly,  I  should  say  that  Rilke’s  vice  is  over-refinement,  a  j 
certain  preciousness  in  his  occasionally  whispiered  commun-  ■ 
ications  —  like  the  lady  in  Eliot’s  ‘Portrait  of  a  Lady’,  ‘I  am  I 
always  sure  that  you  understand  /  My  feelings,  always  sure  that  r 
you  feel  . . .’  —  joined  at  such  moments  with  an  obtrusively 
conscious  sense  of  dedication  and  a  rather  too  complacent  with¬ 
drawal  from  life  as  others  lead  it.  But  this  weakness  is  promin¬ 
ent  only  in  his  early  work,  in  some  of  the  letters,  and  perhaps  in 
his  life  (which  does  not  concern  us).  The  taint  is  never  detected 
in  Sonnets  to  Orpheus,  and  only  faintly  and  infrequently  in  the 
Elegies  (a  work  sometimes  more  brilliant  and  more  vigorous 

^  Cf .  *. . .  eternal  life,  that  caged  rebuked  question  /  . . .  which  the  smoke- 
room  story  /  Alone,  ironically  enough,  stands  up  for’  {A  Healtfy  Spot,  in  ColUctii 
Shorltr  Poems,  1930- ig44). 
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than  the  Sonnets,  but  less  even  and  assured).  I  am  thinking  of 
a  passage  from  the  Second  Elegy, 

Look,  with  me  it  may  happen  at  times  that  my  hands 
Grow  aware  of  each  other,  or  else  that  my  hard-worn  face 
Seeks  refuge  within  them.  That  gives  me  a  little 
Sensation.  Butwho,  just  for  that,  could  presume  to  exist? 

Or  perhaps  the  Seventh  Elegy, 

Why,  even 

a  girl  in  love,  alone,  at  her  window,  at  night . . . 
did  she  not  reach  to  your  knee? 

Or,  from  the  Tenth  Elegy, 

She’s  just  a  Lament . . . 

Girls  she  awaits  and  befriends.  Gently,  she  shows  them 
what  she  is  wearing.  Pearls  of  Pain  and  the  fine-spun 
Veils  of  Endurance.  —  Youths 
she  walks  with  in  silence 

—  the  danger  spots  are  the  youthi'uUy  dead,  girls  and  lovers. 

We  experience  a  similar  uneasiness  in  reading  Rilke’s  letter  to 
Lou  Andreas-Salome  (loth  January,  1912,  Selected  Letters,  trans. 
R.  F.  C.  HuU): 

T  believe  it  was  in  Naples  once,  standing  before  some 
antique  tombstones,  that  it  flashed  through  me  that  I 
should  never  touch  people  with  more  forceful  gestures 
than  is  there  represented.  And  I  really  believe  I  am  far 
enough  advanced  to  express  the  whole  surge  of  my  heart 
without  loss  or  disaster  by  laying  my  hand  gentiy  on  a 
shoulder.’ 

The  idea  and  the  reference  recur  in  the  Second  Elegy, 


noke- 

lUcUi 


Erstaunte  euch  nicht  auf  attischen  Stelen  die  Vorsicht 
menschlicher  Geste?  war  nicht  Liebe  und  Abschied 
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SO  Icicht  auf  die  Schultern  gelegt,  als  war  es  aus  anderm 
Stoffe  gemacht  als  bei  uns?  Gedenkt  euch  der  Hande, 
wie  sie  drucklos  beruhen,  obwohl  in  den  Torsen  die  Kraft 
steht. 

Diese  Beherrschten  wussten  damit:  so  weit  sind  wirs, 
dieses  ist  unser,  uns  so  zu  beriihren  .  .  . 


(On  Attic  stelae,  did  not  the  circumspection  " 

of  human  gesture  amaze  you?  Were  not  love  and  farewell  j 
so  lightly  laid  upon  shoulders,  they  seemed  to  be  made  | 
of  other  stuff  than  with  us?  Oh,  think  of  the  hands,  I 
how  they  rest  without  pressure,  though  power  is  there  in  the 
torsos. 

The  wisdom  of  those  self-masters  was  this:  hitherto  it’s  us;‘  ^ 

ours  is  to  touch  one  another  like  this  .  . .)  •  ^ 

But  any  hint  of  ‘priestly’  sentimentality  is  swept  away  by  the  ^ 
strength  of  what  follows  —  ^ 

I  ^ 

starker  * 

stemmen  die  Cotter  uns  an.  Doch  dies  ist  Sache  der  Cotter  1 

2 

(the  gods  ® 

may  press  more  strongly  upon  us.  But  that  is'  the  gods’  * 

affair).  * 

y 

Cently  laying  his  hand  on  a  shoulder  has  never  been  Auden’s  ^ 
habit.  Too  frequently  his  manner  has  resembled  that  of  the  ^ 

Ancient  Mariner:  the  reader  has  been  pinned  against  the  wall,  i 
mollified  by  the  occasional  witticism  no  doubt  and  impressed 
by  the  pungent  summing-up,  but  pinned  there  nonetheless. 
His  tone  of  approach  has  generally  been  either  familiar - 
‘Love  made  him  weep  his  pints  like  you  and  me’,  ‘You  were 
silly  like  us’,  ‘Fresh  addenda  are  published  every  day  /  To  the 
encyclopedia  of  the  Way’  —  or  else  bullying  —  ‘the  sinister  tall- 
hatted  botanist’,  ‘shadows  with  enormous  grudges’,  ‘at  tea- 
times  through  tall  french  windows  /  Hurtle  anonymous  hostile 

*  Angrlloz  translates  ‘jusqu’ici  va  notre  domaine’,  which  is  more  explicit  thas 
the  original,  but  less  ambiguous  than  Leishman’s  ‘hitherto  it’s  us’. 
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Stones’,  and  so  on  until  the  poet  himself  (one  would  say)  has  to 
laugh  at  his  supererogatory  bogey-men: 

Our  plans  have  all  gone  awry, 

The  rains  will  arrive  too  late, 

Our  resourceful  general 
Fell  down  dead  as  he  drank 
And  his  horses  died  of  grief. 

Our  navy  sailed  away  and  sank; 
the  evil  and  armed  draw  near. 

{For  the  Time  Being) 

Rilke  occasionally  enervated  his  work  through  an  excessive 
horror  of  vulgarity;  Auden  has  frequently  damaged  his  through 
an  excessive  horror  of  seeming  refined.  But  in  an  impressive 
body  of  work  Rilke  achieved  an  immaculate  balance:  there  is  a 
magnificent  one-ness  about  Sonnets  to  Orpheus  —  there  his  ‘things’ 
for  all  the  quietness  of  their  realization,  hold  solidly  together, 
apparently  not  manipulated  by  the  poet,  certainly  not  needing 
to  be  manipulated  by  the  reader.  And  there  is  a  rare  and  im¬ 
pressive  vigour  about  much  of  Auden’s  negative  imagery  — 
about  the  ‘old  gang’  which  he  has  never  been  able  really  to  kill 
off— but  it  is  a  vigour  which,  so  far,  has  rarely  transmitted 
itself  to  the  abstract  desiderations  which  have  now  become  a 
dose  neighbour.  Rilke,  in  the  terms  of  his  letter  about  Cezanne, 
would  suggest  that  Auden  has  been  judging  instead  of  saying. 
And,  for  all  the  signs  of  personal  suffering  which  his  poetry 
bears,  perhaps  he  has  often  arrived  too  easily  at  his  judgments. 
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In  What  Sense  Can  Poetic  Meaning  Be 
Verified? 

ALFRED  ADLER 

THE  literary  critic  is  like  the  scientist  in  that  they  both 
foi*nulate  statements.  To  be  something  besides  noises  or 
groups  of  letters,  their  statements  must  have  meaning;  that  is, 
they  must  be  verifiable,  in  the  terminology  of  symbolic  logic, 
as  (probably)  true  or  (probably)  false.  Unfortunately,  there 
are  various  ‘senses’  of  verification,  and  the  ‘senses’  of  the  words 
‘true’  and  ‘false’  are  not  too  well  agreed  upon.*  By  way  of  a 
crude  and  vague  simplification,  we  may  say  that  a  statement  is 
meaningful  if  it  contains  indications  as  to  the  method  of  its 
verification  (the  kind  of  verification  aimed  at  having  been 
specified).  A  statement  about  temperature,  for  instance, 
implies  the  existence  of  thermometers.  Without  such  a  physical 
basis,  a  statement  about  temperature  could  not  be  verified,  and 
so  would  have  no  meaning.  The  situation  is  not  always  as 
simple  as  this,  but  a  statement  ‘for  which  one  can  indicate 
absolutely  no  conditions  which  would  verify  it,  is  wholly 
devoid  of  content  and  without  meaning’.’ 

In  the  field  of  literary  criticism,  the  verification  of  some  of  the 
details  in  a  poem  can  be  analogous  to  (though  not  literally  the 
same  as)  the  instance  of  the  thermometer.  A  reference  to 
Denmark  in  Hamlet  ‘jx)ints  at’  Denmark.  But  for  the  purpose 
of  this  essay  the  differences  between  scientific  (‘thermometer*) 
and  p>oetic  verification  are  more  important  than  the  analogies. 
Thus  T.  S.  Eliot’s  Quartets,  considered  as  a  single  whole,  has 

’  For  ‘senses’  of  verification,  see  C.  S.  Peirce,  Collected  Papers  (Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  1934),  V.  and  R.  Carnap,  ‘Testability  and  Meaning’,  Philosophy/  ^ 
Science,  III  (1936),  419-71,  IV  (1937),  1-40.  For  a  recent  discussion  of  the  concept 
of ‘truth’,  see  A.  Tarski,  ‘Tlie  Semantic  Conception  of  Truth . . .’,  reproduced  from 
Philosophy  and  Phenomenological  Research,  IV  (1944),  in  H.  Feigl  and  W.  Sellars, 
Readings  in  Philosophical  Attalysis  (New  York,  1949),  pp.  52*84- 

*  C.  G.  Hempel,  ‘The  Lo^cal  Analysis  of  Psychology’,  translated  by  W.  Sellan 
from  the  Revue  de  SynMse  (1935),  and  reproduced  in  Feigl  and  Sellars,  Readings, 
PP  373-84  (P-  377)- 
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been  said  to  suggest  a  revaluation  of  our  age.  Under  what 
conditions  can  such  an  assertion  be  verified?  In  what  ‘sense’ 
is  it  meaningful? 

We  may  begin  with  the  critics  who  deny  that  the  effects  of  a 
poem  in  its  entirety  can  be  ‘stated’  by  pointing  at  anything 
empirically  ascertainable.  They  may  or  they  may  not  be  right, 
yet  their  statement  (the  denial),  if  meaningful,  must  be  veri¬ 
fiable  as  true  or  false.  In  what  ‘sense’  would  they  verify  the 
meaning  of  their  denial? 

Other  critics  rely  on  intuition,  sudden  insights  into  the 
purposes  of  poems.  Something  in  the  poem  ‘strikes  them’,  and 
having  found  their  magic  clue,  the  entire  poem  is  then  disclosed 
to  their  understanding.  The  danger  of  this  approach  is  obvious. 
Where  a  master  may  succeed,  apprentices  will  treat  the  still 
unexplored  details  of  the  poem  as  so  many  pretexts  to  confirm 
their  first  intuition.  However,  instead  of  repeating  the  argu¬ 
ments  against  such  intuitionist  monism,  let  us  admit  that 
intuition  cannot  be  rejected  altogether.  To  begin  with,  indeed, 
our  reaction  to  a  poem  must  be  psychological.  We  cannot 
always  account  for  the  reasons  why  certain  passages  affect  us 
more  decisively  than  others.  Our  initial  responses  to  the  poem 
can  be  quite  irrational.  But  the  possibly  irrational  nature  of 
the  receptive  process  should  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  a 
logical  reconstruction  of  it.  A  whim  may  result  in  the  invention 
of  a  machine,  which  will  eventually  be  patented,  not  because 
it  was  whimsically  conceived,  but  because  its  usefulness  can  be 
explained  in  meaningful  statements.  If  critics  work  by  intui¬ 
tion,  so  do  engineers,  inventors  and  scientists.  If  they  wish  to 
communicate  their  insights,  the  critics  like  the  scientists  must 
make  statements  that  include  some  indication  as  to  the  bases 
on  which  their  (probable)  truth  can  be  properly  verified.* 
In  what  ‘sense’,  then,  is  there  a  difference  between  the  bases  of 
verification  employed  by  scientists  and  critics?  This  is  the 
question  that  it  will  be  the  main  concern  of  this  essay  to  try 
and  answer. 

The  poem  is  a  number  of  linguistic  devices,  factors  assumed 
to  produce  effects.  These  devices  may  be  sounds,  rhymes, 

*  On  intuition  versus  logical  reconstruction,  set  H.  Reichenbac»,  EUmenls  of 
Symbolic  Logic  (New  York,  1948),  p.  a. 
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rhythms,  parts  of  speech,  metres,  metrical  units,  groupings 
such  as  acts,  chapters  or  cantos,  possibly  the  capitalization  of 
the  first  word  of  each  line,  possibly  the  writing  of  certain  letten 
in  red  ink  rather  than  in  blue  ink,  or,  as  in  some  poems  of 
Mallarme,  the  spatial  arrangement  of  certain  words  on  the 
page.'  It  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  all  the  possibilities. 
Once  a  decision  has  been  made  as  to  which  and  how  many 
devices  are  to  be  distinguished  —  such  a  ‘decision’  is  a  problem 
by  itself  —  each  device  may  be  called  a  member  of  a  class. 
The  class  is  a  poem.  To  be  a  member,  each  device  must  have  a 
property  in  common  with  each  other  member.  This  defining 
projjerty,  common  to  all  the  members,  is  the  effect  of  the  device 
assumed  to  be  relevant  for  the  entire  poem.  From  a  logical 
point  of  view,  a  class  may  consist  of  such  members  as  the  moon, 
my  dog  and  Napoleon,  the  defining  property  being  that  these 
things  are  named  on  this  sheet  of  paper.  In  the  poem,  any 
word  or  sound  or  phrase  has  a  meaning  intelligible  without 
reference  to  the  entire  poem.  However,  such  isolated  meanings 
do  not  constitute  devices,  are  not,  that  is,  members  of  the  class 
(the  poem)  —  in  which  membership  is  only  conferred  by  effects 
assumed  to  be  relevant  for  the  poem.  An  advantage  of  this  use 
of  the  term  ‘device’  is  that  we  may  dispense  with  the  embarrass¬ 
ing  distinction  between  form  and  content.  In  the  poem, 
references  to  content  (plot,  characters,  etc.)  are  assumed  to 
produce  poetic  effects.  An  emphasis  even  on  the  historicity 
of  an  event  is  assumed  to  produce  the  effect  of  historicity  (‘it 
really  happened’)  solely  for  poetic  purposes.  Any  such  refer¬ 
ences,  then,  are  devices,  members  of  the  same  class  (the 
poem). 

A  poem  can  be  read  in  several  different  ways.  It  will  be 
convenient  at  this  stage  to  assume  an  ‘ideal’  reader,  equipped 
to  react  properly  to  all  the  intended  effects,  in  the  order  in 

'  ‘Devices’  are  not  ‘strata’  in  the  sense  in  which  R.  Ingarden  uses  the  term  {Dtt 
liUrariseJu  Kiautwerk  (Halle,  1931)  ).  Employing  the  methods  of  Husserl’s  ‘Pheno¬ 
menology’,  Ingarden  arrives  at  such  distinctions  as  ‘sound  structure’,  ‘units  of 
meaning’,  ‘objects’,  ‘metaphysical  qualities’,  the  ‘strata’  being  studied  as  so  many 
‘layers’  of  the  poem’s  structure.  Sm  R.  Wellek  and  A.  Warren,  Theory  of  Lilero- 
tun  (New  York,  1949),  pp.  152-3,  and  W.  Kayser,  Das  sprachlicht  Kunstwerk 
(Berne,  1948),  pp.  (‘Aufbauschichtcn’).  In  this  essay  ‘sounds’  are  not 

separated  as  a  body  «  facts  from  ‘meanings’,  etc.  ‘Sounds’,  ‘meanings’,  and  other 
distinguishable  factors  are  studied  as  ‘devices’,  in  their  interaction,  here  and  now, 
there  and  then,  in  the  poem. 
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which  they  were  intended,  a  reader  too  capable  of  all  this  in  the 
course  of  a  first  reading.  The  full  reception  of  all  the  effects  a 
poem  consists  of  requires  a  certain  length  of  time.  And  the 
actual  dme,  two  minutes  or  three  hours,  depends  on  psycho¬ 
logical  factors  such  as  reading  speed.  More  important  is  the 
circumstance  that  all  the  intended  effects  —  there  must  be  a 
variety  of  these,  or  the  poem  would  be  ‘monotonous’  —  cannot 
be  registered,  or  be  intended  to  be  registered,  at  the  same  time. 
We  can  now  proceed  to  the  reactions  of  our  ‘ideal’  reader  at 
different,  successive  times  during  his  reading.  Obviously,  he 
would  be  expected  to  react  properly  (in  terms  of  the  intended 
effects)  to  various  phases  of  the  poem  at  a  time  when  the  entire 
poem  will  not  yet  be  known  to  him.  It  is  true  that  for  most  of  us 
a  second  reading  usually  produces  a  more  adequate  apprecia¬ 
tion  because  the  earlier  parts  of  the  poem  can  then  be  evalued 
in  the  light  of  the  conclusion.  But  t^  is  not  a  valid  objection 
to  the  performance  of  our  ‘ideal’  reader.  By  the  time  he  will 
have  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  poem,  he  will  have  revalued  the 
earlier  parts  in  the  light  of  the  succeeding  parts. 

When  he  begins,  our  reader  is  necessarily  in  a  state  of  uncer¬ 
tainty.  Although  he  expects  the  poem  to  be  a  number  of 
devices  intended  to  produce  poetic  effects,  he  does  not  know  the 
number  of  devices  he  will  have  to  deal  with.  He  is  not  com¬ 
mitted  to  such  extraneous  categories  as  ‘sounds’,  ‘rhythms’, 
‘descriptive  adjectives’,  or  indeed  any  other  irreducible  entities 
wtside  the  poem.  And  so  he  is  not  under  any  obligation  to 
consider  the  poem  as  the  sum  total  of  a  number  of  such  ‘atoms’. 
There  is  no  ‘first’  device  to  start  from,  for  it  is  not  yet  decided 
which  devices  constitute  a  ‘first’  effect;  the  first  word,  the 
capitalized  first  letter  of  the  first  word,  or  the  first  line  marked 
by  an  indentation?  At  the  beginning  of  a  reading,  no  statement 
as  to  the  entire  poem  can  be  attempted,  since  there  has  been 
no  time  to  experience  the  successive  effects  of  the  entire  poem. 
Our  reader,  then,  must  start  at  the  beginning  and  stop  wherever 
a  loose  first  group  of  devices  seems  to  justify  a  provisional 
statement,  e.g.  after  the  first  line,  stanza  or  paragraph  (one  is 
as  arbitrary  as  the  others).  The  statement  will  have  meaning 
insofar  as  it  contains  a  reference  to  (‘points  at’)  the  devices 
declared  responsible  for  the  effects.  The  reader  need  not 


actually  experience  the  effects.  He  may  say:  ‘Such  and  such  a 
devices  are  supposed  to  produce  such  and  such  effects.’  Such  a  a 


statement  would  derive  from  a  comparison  of  his  group  a 
devices  with  devices  in  other  poems  or  with  passages  in  treatises 
on  poetics  where  similar  devices  are  said  to  produce  similar  ( 

effects.  Alternatively  he  may  simply  describe  his  own  impres-  ( 

sions  of  the  relationship  between  the  devices  and  the  effects.  j 

This  is  also  a  comparison,  but  a  less  specific  one  because  the  i 

reader  compares  the  group  of  devices  with  anything  he  considen  < 

relevant  as  the  basis  for  a  comparison.  I 

It  is  necessary  to  insist  at  this  point  that  we  are  only  con-  i 

cemed  with  the  jxjem  as  a  single  whole.  What,  then,  is  the  i 

function  of  our  reader’s  first  statement  (on  the  effects  of  a  first 
group  of  devices)  in  an  analysis  of  the  poem  considered  as  a  < 
single  whole?  ‘Comparisons’,  like  those  discussed  above,  arc 
not  verifications  in  the  scientific  (‘thermometer’)  sense.  At  best, 
they  are  remote  analogies  to  verifications  in  that  sense.  From 
them  nothing  is  learned  about  the  poem  as  a  single  whole. 

Logically,  our  first  loose  unit  of  devices  may  be  called  a  class 
(class  I).  The  members  of  class  I  are  the  devices,  each  member 
having  the  same  property,  namely  to  be  declared  responsible 
for  the  effects  expressed -in  the  statement  —  the  effects  as  they 
are  registered  at  a  certain  given  moment  of  the  reading.  As  he 
‘compared’  the  devices  of  class  I  with  devices  found  in  other 
places  (poetics,  other  poems),  our  reader  must  have  felt  that 
those  devices  found  outside  the  poem  might  have  been  called 
members  of  the  same  class  I,  if  th^  had  been  parts  of  his  poem. 
Distinct  fi:t)m  such  ‘verification’,  a  pseudo-verification  at  most, 
there  is  one  more  relevant  to  the  poem  as  a  single  whole.  At 
this  stopping-place  in  his  reading,  the  reader  may  say:  ‘If  the 
poem  I  am  in  the  process  of  reading  is  to  be  conceived  as  a 
single  whole,  the  effects  derived  from  my  first  group  of  devices 
must  be  pertinent  for  all  the  devices  in  the  poem’.  In  vaguer 
terms,  the  mood  created  in  the  beginning  is  expected  to  linger 
on  throughout  the  poem.  In  stricter  terms,  the  devices  not 
included  in  the  first  group  may  be  expected  to  have  (though 
not,  of  course,  exclusively)  the  same  property  as  the  members 
of  class  I.  For  instance,  if  the  first  group  (a  first  stanza)  pro¬ 
duces  the  efiect  of  a  thunderstorm,  the  sixth  stanza,  describing 
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a  calm  sunset,  will  not  only  produce  ‘calmness’,  but  ‘calmness 
at  a  price’,  ‘calmness  where  none  was  expected’,  ‘calmness  after 
a  storm’. 

Sounds,  rhymes,  rhythms,  descriptive  adjectives  and  the 
other  devices  of  the  first  group  have  prompted  the  formulation 
of  the  first  statement.  The  devices  not  included  in  the  first 
group  may  consist  of  similar  sounds,  rhymes,  etc.,  but  there  is 
no  reason  why  they  should.  The  decision  to  consider  the  poem 
as  a  unity,  entails  the  decision  to  expect  the  remaining  devices 
to  share  the  property  of  the  first  group  of  devices,  whether  the 
remaining  devices  are  obviously  similar  to  those  of  the  first 
group  or  not. 

There  are  two  forms  of  poetic  verification  then,  (i)  a  verifica¬ 
tion  by  ‘comparisons’,  (ii)  a  verification  based  on  the  entire 
meaning  of  the  poem  unfolding  as  each  part  is  approached 
with  an  awareness  of  the  commitments  made  at  each  previous 
part. 

Having  made  his  first  statement  about  the  effects  experienced 
at  a  certain  given  time  during  the  reading,  and  having  regis¬ 
tered  his  expectations  of  the  effects  of  the  yet  unexplored 
devices,  the  critical  reader  proceeds  to  the  exploration  of  the 
latter.  As  the  reading  continues,  a  different  mood  (a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  first  effects)  becomes  noticeable  enough  to  be 
expressed  in  a  new  statement.  The  location  of  this  new  thres¬ 
hold  will  again  depend  on  the  reader’s  receptivity.  The  effects 
of  the  second  group  of  devices  (considered  as  an  isolated  unit) 
may  again  be  verified  either  by  ‘pointing’  at  comparable 
effects  (in  other  poems  or  poetics),  or  without  reference  to 
anything  outside  the  poem.  But  the  situation  is  different  in 
important  respects.  While  the  statements  about  the  first  effects 
only  contain^  references  to  the  first  group  of  devices,  the 
second  group  of  devices  cannot  be  treated  as  an  indep>endent 
unit.  There  are  new  shades  (new  effects)  derived  from  the 
second  group,  but  these  new  shades  are  blended  with  the  old 
effects  (those  of  the  first  group)  which  have  been  postulated  as 
lingering  on  throughout  the  poem. 

The  effects  derived  from  the  first  group  of  devices  may  be 
called  the  first  effects.  The  second  effects,  then,  are  derived 
fiom  the  second  group  of  devices.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  the 
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second  effects  arc  a  combination  of  the  lingering  first  effects 
and  the  new  element.  But  once  the  second  effects  have  been 
formulated,  the  statements  about  the  first  effects  will  have  to  be 
re-examined  and  modified.  New  statements  (about  first  and 
second  effects  combined)  are  statements  about  a  new  class  II. 
Like  any  other  class,  class  II  consists  of  members,  objects 
having  a  property  in  common.  The  members  of  class  II  are 
the  linguistic  devices  responsible  for  the  effects  stated  about  the 
first  and  second  group  of  devices  (both  groups  being  now  viewed 
as  one  whole). 

It  may  be  necessary  in  the  course  of  the  analysis  to  rephrase 
the  definitions  of  certain  devices.  For  instance,  in  a  study  of  the 
first  group  alone,  a  certain  adjective  may  have  been  defined  as 
‘an  unusual  description’.  As  the  analysis  proceeds  to  a  study 
of  the  first  and  second  group  in  combination,  we  may  have 
found  a  recurrence  of  ‘unusual’  adjectives.  The  former  defini¬ 
tion  may  then  have  to  be  re-defined  as  a  ‘gentle  invitation’  to 
think  in  terms  of  paradoxical  descriptions. 

Again  we  ask:  ‘What  is  to  be  expected  with  regard  to  the 
portions  of  the  poem  following  the  second  group  of  devices?’ 
They  can  no  longer  be  expected  to  share  the  property  of  the 
members  of  class  I.  The  mood  accounted  for  in  the  statements 
of  class  II  must  now  be  postulated  to  persist  throughout  the 
poem.  The  portions  of  the  poem  after  the  second  group  of 
devices  must  now  be  postulated  to  share  the  property  of  the 
members  of  class  II.  At  a  certain  given  time  during  the  reading, 
a  certain  number  of  devices  are  subsumed  under  class  I.  At  a 
different  time,  a  certain  number  of  devices  are  called  class  II. 
Even  though  there  may  be  overlappings,  all  the  members  of 
class  II  share  a  defining  property  different  from  that  of  class  I. 
The  time  is  one  factor  but  not  the  only  one  which  makes  the 
difference.  Having  reached  the  limit  of  the  second  unit  of 
devices,  that  is,  at  a  certain  given  time  during  his  reading,  our 
reader  may  redefine  the  meaning  of  the  poem:  if  the  poem  is  to 
be  received  as  one  whole,  its  remaining  (hitherto  unexplored) 
devices  are  expected  to  have  the  same  property  as  the  members  (rf 
class  II.  This  is  the  second  instance  of  a  verification  distinct 
from  the  one  by  ‘comparisons’  with  factors  outside  the  poem. 
Again,  there  has  been  a  decision  made  regardless  of  whether 
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the  hitherto  unexplored  devices  will  or  will  not  bear  it  out 
through  obvious  outward  indications  (rhymes,  sound  effects, 
etc.). 

At  this  point,  however,  we  find  another  factor  clearly  dis¬ 
tinctive  for  the  verification  of  poetic  meaning  as  against  other 
scientific  ‘senses’  of  verification.  In  scientific  discourse,  if  two 
statements  are  made  about  the  same  fact,  the  second  statement 
revising,  correcting,  or  modifying  the  first,  and  the  second 
statement  reflects  a  fuller  or  a  better  (more  adequate)  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  fact,  the  first  statement  is  superseded  by  the  second. 
In  the  case  of  a  poem,  however,  though  a  second  statement  of 
the  kind  described  reflects  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  poem  than 
the  first  statement,  the  latter  is  not  superseded.  It  reflects  an 
insight  valid  for  a  certain  given  moment  in  the  course  of  the 
reading,  and  it  remains  valid  as  for  that  moment  in  the  span  of 
tune  which  it  takes  to  experience  the  poem.  More  vaguely, 
and  paradoxically,  the  poem  as  one  whole  is  a  ‘being’  exper¬ 
ienced  as  a  ‘becoming’.  To  avoid  such  ontological  connotations, 
it  may  be  said  that  certain  devices  are  listed  as  members  of  a 
rlass  for  a  certain  given  time  in  the  course  of  the  reading,  and, 
then,  at  a  later  moment  in  the  course  of  the  reading,  they  may 
have  to  be  listed  as  members  of  a  different  class.  If  the  poem  is 
meaningful  as  a  single  whole,  any  membership  in  classes  is 
time-bound,  each  member  serving  its  term,  yet  keeping  its 
status  as  a  time-bound  member. 

As  the  reading  is  continued,  new  elements  are  added  and 
integrated  in  the  same  way,  throughout  the  poem. 

What,  then,  is  it  that  constitutes  a  verification  of  the  poetic 
meaning  of  a  poem  considered  as  a  single  whole?  At  the 
banning  of  a  reading,  we  are  not  yet  ‘in’  the  poem,  we  are  still 
‘outside’.  Phrasing  our  statements  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
‘ideal’  reader  who  does  not  yet  know  the  entire  poem,  we 
‘verify’  the  poetic  effects  by  pointing  ‘outside’,  at  other  poems 
and  poetics.  At  best,  such  ‘verification’  is  loosely  analogous  to 
the  instance  of  the  ‘thermometer’.  As  we  move  ‘into’  the 
poem,  there  b  less  and  less  ‘verification’  by  pointing  outside, 
there  is  more  and  more  to  be  noticed  ‘inside’:  devices  which 
have  become  the  occasion  for  statements  about  effects,  and 
devices  postulated  to  be  members  of  classes. 
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The  groups  of  devices  on  which  statements  are  based  need 
not,  of  course,  remain  fixed.  They  may  be  broken  up  into 
smaller  groups  which,  on  a  second  reading,  may  be  made  the 
objects  of  statements  about  their  effects.  These  statements 
should  ideally  be  phrased  as  if  no  statements  about  the  larger 
grouj>s  had  yet  been  made.  The  statements  about  the  larger 
groups  can  then  be  compared  with  them.  If  the  relationship  of 
the  latter  to  the  former  is  that  of  a  more  specific  description  to 
a  more  schematic  description  of  the  same  objects,  the  poetic 
meaning  of  the  poem  has  been  significantly  verified. 

The  introduction  of  smaller  groups  of  devices  serves  to  qualify, 
modify,  or  correct  the  ‘picture’  we  have  of  the  poem.  The 
reduction  of  larger  to  smaller  groups  as  a  corrective  factor  is 
an  antidote,  so  to  speak,  introduced  to  counteract  the  arbitrari¬ 
ness  with  which  the  units  of  devices  had  to  be  set  up  during  the 
first  reading.  The  result  of  ever  so  many  corrections,  however, 
will  always  be  a  ‘picture’,  the  mental  image  of  a  unified  and 
integrated  structure.  If  the  goal  aimed  at  were  not  such  a  vision 
of  unity,  there  would  be  no  motivation  to  correct  the  lines  (rf 
any  prematurely  drawn  ‘picture’  of  the  poem’s  unity.  Wc 
correct  as  long  as  our  ‘picture’  of  unity  does  not  seem  ‘ade¬ 
quate’.  The  smaller  the  groups,  the  more  chances  there  will 
be  to  discover  new  effects  and  so  discard  premature  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  poem’s  unity. 

On  any  level  of  the  analysis,  the  resulting  vision  of  unity  will 
be  a  psychological  experience.  The  introduction  of  new 
complications  (smaller  groups)  may  be  described  as  a  constant 
reminder  that  the  visions  of  unity  are  necessarily  psychological 
experiences.  This  integration  of  new  factors  shows  that  there 
is  nothing  final  and  ‘objective’  about  our  psychological  reac¬ 
tions  at  any  given  level.  In  the  course  of  our  analysis  wc 
cannot  even  count  on  a  concrete  ‘I’,  implemented  with  speci¬ 
fied  thoughts,  feelings  and  volitions.  The  first  statement  about 
effects  had  been  phrased  by  such  a  concrete  person.  And  the 
decision  to  regard  the  yet  unexplored  devices  as  carriers  of 
already  explored  effects  was  a  logical  consequence  of  consider¬ 
ing  the  poem  as  a  unity.  (The  decision  could  not  have  been 
prompted  by  psychological  reactions  to  devices  which  had  not 
yet  been  explored.)  But  by  ascribing  effects  to  devices  so  far 
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unknown  to  him,  the  reader  is  not  behaving  like  an  organism 
with  certain  habitual  responses.  On  the  contrary  he  is  deciding 
how  he  will  have  to  respond.  He  is  conscious  of  an  ego  capable  of 
reacting  to  certain  stimuli  (the  still  unexplored  devices),  not 
only  in  terms  of  the  emotive  power  of  these  stimuli  when  they 
do  actually  affect  him,  but  also  in  terms  of  previous  effects 
and  the  statements  of  earlier  stimulations.  For  all  practical 
purposes,  his  ego  is  psychologically  undetermined,  ready  to 
respond  to  more  and  more  inclusive  contexts.  In  the  process 
the  reactions  of  his  ego  are  less  and  less  likely  to  be  found 
among  the  stock  reactions  listed  in  manuals  of  experimental 
psychology.  The  poem  does  not  elicit  reactions  of  which  the 
reader  knows  himself  capable.  On  the  contrary,  the  p)oem 
makes  him  discover  in  what  new  ways  he  can  react.  The 
discovery  is  often  accompanied  by  a  show  of  surprise. 

As  we  resist  premature  decisions  about  the  poem’s  unity  and 
remain  continuously  ready  to  modify  our  preconceptions,  it 
will  be  less  and  less  probable  that  the  ‘picture’  of  the  poem  will 
seem  ‘familiar’  to  us  as  we  ‘know’  ourselves  empirically.  As 
we  refuse  to  react  along  the  grooves  of  habits,  we  are  finding 
out  how  we  can  react.  A  relatively  final  unity  attained  in  this 
manner  is  not  likely  to  look  like  anything  our  empirical  ego 
has  been  accustomed  to.  For  all  practical  purposes,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  experimental  psychology,  the  ego  which  ‘has’ 
the  final  vision  is  only  a  focus  of  logical  reference,  unimple¬ 
mented,  empty. 

And  yet,  after  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  possible  influence 
of  anything  ‘familiar’,  after  the  strongest  possible  resistance  has 
been  organized  to  premature  generalizations,  now  and  then 
a  paradox  occurs:  the  feeling  of  familiarity  where  the  familiar 
had  been  avoided.  Occasionally,  we  feel  ‘at  home’  after  having 
liquidated  ‘our  home’.  We  have  now  approached  the  question 
‘What  makes  a  poem  good?’  A  poem  that  strikes  a  familiar 
I  note  in  us  after  we  have  depleted  our  ego  of  its  familiar  reac- 
I  dons,  seems  to  convey  more  meaning  than  a  poem  which  can  be 
‘understood’  without  such  personal  sacrifice.  The  effects  of 
I  the  latter  are  conducive  to  reactions  we  know  about.  With  the 
former  we  ‘broaden’  ourselves.  Is  the  latter  the  more  trivial, 
the  former  the  ‘better’,  ‘greater’  poem?  The  problems  involved 
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in  these  questions  would  require  detailed  separate  treatment. 
We  must  be  content  to  have  raised  the  question  and  to  have 
suggested  an  intriguing  possibility:  the  aesthetic  experience 
may  have  to  be  studied  in  terms  not  so  much  of  the  emotions 
conveyed  by  the  devices  themselves  as  of  this  feeling  of  himiliar- 
ity  in  a  world  without  cliches  and  habitual  responses. 

We  have  asked  in  what  sense  the  meaning  of  a  poem  can  be 
verified.  The  question  implied  that  there  are  different  ‘senses’ 
of  verification,  the  ‘sense’  in  which  the  scientist  verifies  by 
pointing  at  material  frames  of  references,  and,  distinct  from  it, 
other  ‘senses’  of  verification  more  in  accordance  with  a  poem’s 
nature  as  a  single  whole.  Occasionally  the  critic  acts  like  a 
scientist,  but  only  in  a  remotely  analogous  manner.  His  initial 
decision  must  be  to  consider  the  |x>em  as  a  single  whole.  And 
this  decision  entails  other  decisions:  the  expectation  that  the 
effects  produced  by  one  unit  of  devices  will  be  shared  by  other 
devices  outside  the  circle  of  that  unit,  the  concession  that  infer¬ 
ences  occuring  at  a  later  stage  in  the  reading  do  not  invalidate 
inferences  made  earlier,  but  that  both  sets  of  inferences  may  be 
of  coexistent  validity,  and,  thirdly,  the  reorganization  of  the  poem 
in  smaller  units  of  devices,  a  procedure  that  will  be  expected  to 
yield  a  confirmation  of  a  first  critical  reading. 
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The  Critical  Forum 

‘DISSOCIATION  OF  SENSIBILITY’ 

I 

Mr.  F.  W.  Bateson’s  recent  discussion  of  T.  S.  Eliot’s  ‘dis¬ 
sociation  of  sensibility’  undoubtedly  establishes  a  fact  — 
that  Eliot  acquired  the  term  from  Remy  de  Gourmont’s 
Problhru  du  Style  —  but  does  not,  I  believe,  establish  Mr. 
Bateson’s  interpretation  of  the  fact  —  that  Gourmont  provides 
the  perspective  for  understanding  Eliot’s  term.  For  anyone  who 
has  studied  Eliot’s  philosophical  writings,  the  characteristics  of 
f  Gourmont’s  ‘analysis  of  the  mental  processes  of  the  individual’, 

I  (particularly  the  characteristics  rightly  distinguished  by  Mr. 
^teson:  the  notions  of  experience  and  ideas  influenced  at 
crucial  points  by  the  empirical  tradition  of  Locke,  the  talk  of 
:  reason  as  sensibility  crystallized)  seem  to  rule  out  the  conclusion 
that  this  author  provided  Eliot  a  ‘framework  to  which  his  own 
p  critical  ideas  and  intuitions  . . .  were  able  to  attach  themselves’. 
What  Eliot  probably  got  (and  it  was  not  inconsequential)  was 
matter  for  thought  rather  than  a  form  for  thought. 

A  widespread  conviction  among  literary  critics  is  that  Eliot’s 
literary  criticism  exhibits  what  John  Crowe  Ransom  once  called 
‘theoretical  innocence’.  ‘Behind  it  is  no  great  philosophical 
habit,  nor  philosophical  will,  to  push  through  it  to  definition.’* 
i;  Possibly  Mr.  Bateson’s  conclusion  that  Eliot  in  1921  would 
f  commit  himself  to  Gourmont’s  ‘psychology’  (to  find  it  inade¬ 
quate  later)  is  influenced  by  the  prevalent  preconception.  Eliot 
I  ^  done  much,  of  course,  to  facilitate  mistaken  notions  of  his 
I  philosophical  capacity  by  references  like  that  in  The  Use  of 
Poetry  and  the  Use  of  Criticism  to  a  mind  ‘too  heavy  and  concrete 
I  for  any  flight  of  abstruse  reasoning’  (p.  77)  —  a  protestation 
Ij  perhaps  echoing  similar  ones  of  F.  H.  Bradley,  the  philosopher 
I  he  most  admires.*  At  any  rate  the  picture  of  Eliot  as  an  inno- 
I  cent  and  inefficient  theorist  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  facts.  It 

I  *  T.  S.  Eliot:  A  Selected  Critique  (Leonard  Unger,  ed.),  P-  57- 

'  *  See  Bradley’s  Essqj/s  on  Truth  and  Reality,  p.  277. 
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is  hard  to  suppose  that  Eliot,  in  1921,  after  having  spent  from 
1910  to  1915  in  epistemological  studies  at  the  Sorbonne,  at 
Harvard  (where  Russell  is  supposed  to  have  spioken  of  him  as  an 
apt  pupil), ‘  at  Marburg,  and  at  Merton  College,  after  having 
submitted  to  Harvard  a  doctoral  dissertation  entitled  ‘Experi¬ 
ence  and  the  Objects  of  Knowledge  in  the  Philosophy  of  F.H. 
Bradley’  (which  Josiah  Royce  pronounced  the  work  of  an 
expert:  Eliot  was  prevented  by  the  war  from  returning  to 
America  to  take  his  degree)  would  go  to  ‘a  refreshing  but 
irres|X)nsible  work’  of  literary  criticism  to  borrow  an  episte¬ 
mological  structure  which  Mr.  Bateson  himself  confesses  is 
ramshackle. 

Investigations  of  Eliot’s  background  must  distinguish  care¬ 
fully  between  his  frequent  borrowings  of  words  and  ideas  and 
his  infrequent  appropriations  of  intellectual  structure.  For  the 
traditional  structure  that  makes  the  phrase  ‘dissociation  of 
sensibility’  meaningful,  we  need  to  go,  not  to  Remy  de  Gour- 
mont,  but  to  the  distinguished  British  philosopher,  F.  H. 
Bradley,  a  ‘master  of  thought’  (rather  than  a  ‘master  of  fact’) 
whom  Eliot  acknowledged  in  1923  to  be  one  of  the  three  major 
influences  affecting  his  work.*  (Henry  James  and  Sir  James 
Frazer  were  the  other  two  masters  named.) 

Unfortunately,  three  factors  make  it  difficult  to  demonstrate 
in  brief  space  the  extent  to  which  Eliot’s  ‘dissociation  of  sensi¬ 
bility’  rests  securely  on  the  foundation  of  Bradley’s  metaphysics: 
(i)  Bradley’s  thought  is  difficult  to  present  piecemeal;  (2)  Eliot’s 
highly  technical  dissertation  working  out  the  epistemological 
implications  of  Bradley’s  thought  has  never  been  published  and 
is  not  to  be  quoted;  (3)  Eliot’s  assimilation  of  a  phase  of  Brad¬ 
ley’s  thought  was  so  complete  that  it  underwent  a  sea  change 
and  never  emerged  from  his  work  in  obvious  ways.  When  it 
appears,  and  it  appears  well-nigh  everywhere,  it  appears  as  a 
pattern  of  thought.  What  follows,  therefore,  is  a  preliminary 
suggestion,  not  a  demonstration. 

A  review  of  Eliot’s  Harvard  dissertation  by  R.  W.  Church 
appeared  in  the  Harvard  Advocate  for  December  1938.  Mr. 

*  Su  Clive  Bell,  ‘How  Pleasant  to  Know  Mr.  Eliot’,  T.  S.  Eliot:  A  Symposim 
(Richard  March  and  Tambimuttu,  ed.). 

*  La  NouotlU  Revue  Franfaiu  (ler  Novembre,  1923),  pp.  624-5. 
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‘If  sensibility  is  sensation,  or  the  faculty  of  registering  sense 
impressions,  how  can  one  of  the  products  of  its  dissociation  be 
“thought”?’  But  Mr.  Bateson  finds  this  paradox  in  Eliot  only 
because  his  implicit  assumptions  lead  him  to  equate  Eliot’s 
‘sensation’  with  Lockean  mere  or  pure  sensation.  The  equation 
won’t  do.  In  the  frame  of  reference  (Hegel-Bradley)  wherein 
Eliot  is  known  to  have  worked  there  is  no  such  thing  as  mere 
sensation;  every  psychic  event  whether  a  sensation,  a  feeling,  an 
emotion,  or  an  idea  has  two  sides:  a  side  that  is  felt  and  another 
that  is  thought.  In  that  frame  of  reference,  moreover,  ‘mind’  is 
not  a  ‘faculty’  for  registering  atom-like  bits  of  experience.  There 
is  a  universe  which  is  Mind;  the  frame  of  that  universe  is  reason, 
the  matter  is  sentience.  What  human  beings  misleadingly  call 
their  ‘minds’  arc  finite  centres  diversely  focusing,  somewhat  like 
Shelley’s  dome  of  multi-coloured  glass,  the  white  radiance  of  the 
Absolute.  Thought  is  the  focusing;  feeling  is  the  focused. 

Possibly  what  Eliot  meant  by  feeling  and  thought  can  be 
seen  by  taking,  as  Bradley  would  say,  anything  that  exists  for 
us.  Whatever  we  take,  Bradley  affirms,  has  two  sides:  a  side  that 
is  felt  and  a  side  that  is  thought.*  *What  is  this?*  I  inqviire, 
startled  by  a  sudden  stitch  in  my  side.  ‘This’  refers  to  the  existen¬ 
tial,  or  felt  side  of  the  given;  ‘what’  refers  to  the  referential  or 
thought  side.  ‘Thisness’  means  immediate  presence  in  feeling 
and  ‘whatness’  means  the  relativity  of  the  immediate  presence 
to  other  moments  of  feeling  not  immediately  present  but  thought 
of.  Whatever  is  for  us,  Bradley  emphasizes,  has  these  two  sides 
and  is,  therefore,  a  this-what,  a  synthesis  of  the  felt  and  the 
thought.  No  matter  how  abstract  the  thought,  it  b  still  present 
to  me;  it  has  thisness  to  that  extent.  No  matter  how  undu* 
tingubhed  the  feeling,  it  still  b  identifiable  as  a  feeling;  it  has 
whatness  to  that  extent.  A  fundamental  truth  for  Bradley  is  the 
the  union  for  us  of  thought  and  feeling.  Thus,  absolute  dissociated 
sensibility  —  taking  the  term  to  mean  thought  utterly  divorced 
from  feeling*  — is  an  impossibility  for  Bradley.  Yet  relative 
dissociation  b  not.  It  occurs  all  the  time.  This  feeling  invariably 
exceeds  (escapes)  all  we  can  think;  ivhat  we  think  at  this  mo 
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'  See  Apptaranu  and  Reality  (1893),  p.  16a. 

*  See  ‘On  Floating  Ideas  a^  the  Imaginary’  and  ‘On  Our  Knowledge  of  Imme¬ 
diate  Experience’  in  Essayt  on  Truth  and  Reality. 
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ment  exceeds  (points  beyond)  this  we  feel.  Our  intellectual 
life  is  a  struggle  to  establish  a  balance  and  the  amount  of 
coherence  we  succeed  in  establishing  between  the  felt  and  the 
thought  determines  the  degree  of  reality  (another  crucial 
concept  for  Bradley)  ‘  that  any  existent  has  for  us.  A  this  with 
a  limited  whatness  (bric-a-brac  nobody  can  identify)  is  barely 
real  for  us.  A  whatness  with  attenuated  thisness  (a  theory  pro¬ 
posing  to  extend  social  security  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mars)  is 
barely  real  for  us.  The  reality  of  the  first  instance  would 
inaease  with  knowledge;  that  of  the  second  would  with  an 
increase  of  experience. 

Eliot’s  ‘dissociation  of  sensibility’  then  can  be  looked  at  from 
two  sides.  From  the  side  of  feeling  it  looks  like  the  relaxing  of 
attention  to  the  this;  from  the  side  of  thought  it  looks  like  the 
rdaxing  of  intention  to  what  this  means.  But  from  a  larger 
point  of  view,  either  relapse  is  seen  to  involve  the  other.  We 
cannot  feel  if  we  cannot  think,  and  we  cannot  think  if  we 
cannot  feel.  The  result  of  either  relapse  is  an  impaired  focus 
through  which  glares  an  unreal  world. 

Eliot’s  Selected  Essays  is  a  series  of  observations  from  a  pre¬ 
pared  position  of  the  degrees  of  reality  pouring  through  the 
diverse  lights  of  glass  in  the  many-coloured  dome  of  European 
literature.  No  poetic  focus  there  is  the  same;  yet  every  focus  is 
a  focusing  and  as  such  discussable.  In  his  essay  on  the  Meta¬ 
physicals,  for  example,  Eliot  is  pointing  to  the  dynamic 
balance  of  attention  and  intention  in  them.  We  misunder¬ 
stand  his  prepared  position  if  we  think  he  meant  that  focus 
was  the  focus,  and  that  view  through  the  window,  the  reality. 
It  was  a  good  focus  (one  not  to  be  repeated,  incidentally, 
since  what  is  real  for  us  is  real  only  for  one  place  and  one 
time).  The  focus  afforded  a  view  that  had  a  high  degree 
of  reality.  Donne’s  focus  by  comparison  with  Browning’s  offers 
o^erence  of  feeling  and  thought,  but  by  comparison  with 
Dante’s  offers  dissociation.  The  single  motive  that  runs  through 
the  Selected  Essays  is  the  correlation  of  thought  and  feeling 
in  literature.  In  the  discussion  of  tradition  in  ‘Tradition  and 
the  Individual  Talent’,  of  Senecan  thought  in  ‘Seneca  in 
Elizabethan  Translation’,  of  ‘wit’  in  ‘Andrew  Marvell’,  of 

*  See  chapter  xxiv  in  Appearance  and  Reality. 
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philosophy  in  ‘William  Blake*,  of  universality  in  ‘Dante’,  we  see  I 
what  Eliot  is  doing.  Without  de-emphasizing  feeling,  he  more  I 
often  than  not  emphasizes  that  poetic  sensitivity  is  a  correlative  I 
of  a  poet’s  knowledge.  There  is  a  reason  for  this.  ‘Do/You 
know  nothing?  Do  you  see  nothing?  Do  you  remember/ 
Nothing?’  asks  Belladonna,  the  Lady  of  the  Rocks,  the  Lady  of 
Situations.  The  arrangement  of  questions  is  significant.  Those 
who  know  nothing,  see  nothing.  Thus  Eliot  condemns  the 
ignorance  of  the  poets  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  because 
it  was  deliberate;  they  tried  to  feel  and  not  to  think,  forgetful 
of  the  fact  that  so  far  as  mere  thisness  is  concerned,  a  hallucin¬ 
ation  has  as  much  immediacy  as  any  other  existence.  What  it 
does  not  have  is  a  range  of  whatruss;  it  deceives  only  the  ignorant 
The  criticism  of  the  ruminative  poets  of  the  later  nineteenth 
century  is  an  analysis  of  the  other  half  of  the  picture.  What  b 
most  interesting  to  note  is  that  the  pattern  of  Eliot’s  criticisms  of 
Tennyson  and  Browning  is  structurally  analogous  to  F.  H. 
Bradley’s  criticisms  of  the  Utilitarians.  Bradley’s  basic  objec¬ 
tion  to  Mill’s  ethical  and  logical  thought  was  that  it  was  ‘ab¬ 
stract’.  He  meant  that  the  Utilitarian  ratiocinadve  structure 
was  erected  on  givennesses  (like  ‘pleasure’  or  ‘ideas’)  that  the 
Utilitarians  thought  were  given  in  experience,  but  which, 
Bradley  averred,  are  given  in  nobody’s  experience. 

Eliot’s  ‘dissociation  of  sensibility’  is  a  more  significant  phrase 
than  Mr.  Bateson’s  perspective  would  suggest.  F.  O.  Matthics- 
sen  was  probably  right  when  he  spoke  of  it  as  bringing  us  to  the 
‘very  heart  of  Eliot’s  most  fundamental  belief  as  an  artist:  the 
necessary  union  of  intellect  and  emotion’.*  The  objections  of 
various  critics  to  the  doctrine  have  not  been  fundamental 
enough  to  reach  it.  Stephen  C.  Pepper  has  defined  literary 
criticism  as  the  application  of  philosophy  to  literature.  Eliot’s 
criticism  was  just  that.  Thoroughly  to  understand  it,  we  must 
examine  the  philosophical  assumptions  on  which  it  rests. 
Eliot’s  surprise  at  the  vigorous  life  of  the  phrase  associated  with 
his  name  may  be  astonishment  at  the  way  a  concept  employed 
in  philosophy  should  strike  literary  theorists  as  novel.  The 
phrase  in  itself  is  perhaps  an  accident;  but  the  structure  of 
meaning  behind  it  is  not;  it  is  a  metaphysical  structure  to  which 
*  The  Achievement  of  T.  S.  Eliot,  p.  1 49. 
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Eliot  committed  himself  rather  early  in  his  career.  We  shall 
not  understand  either  the  term  or  the  structure  by  going 
merely  to  Remy  de  Gourmont. 

Eric  Thompson 

1 1 

Mr.  Thompson  saves  the  situation  —  or  so  it  seems  to  me  — 
only  by  turning  a  blind  eye  on  what  Eliot  actually  wrote.  Let 
me  remind  him  of  the  crucial  passages  in  ‘The  Metaphysical 
Poets’. 

‘Sensibility’  made  its  first  appearance  in  that  essay  in  the 
fifth  paragraph  (my  italics  throughout): 

It  is  certain  that  the  dramatic  verse  of  the  later  Elizabethan 
and  early  Jacobean  poets  expresses  a  degree  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  sensibility  which  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  prose, . . . 
Jonson  and  Chapman,  these  two  were  notably  erudite, 
and  were  notably  men  who  incorporated  their  erudition 
into  their  sensibility:  their  mode  of  feeling  was  directly  and 
freshly  altered  by  their  reading  and  thought.  In  Chapman 
especially  there  is  a  direct  sensuous  apprehension  of  thought, 
or  a  re-creation  of  thought  into  feeling,  which  is  exactly 
what  we  find  in  Donne:  . . . 

Later  in  this  paragraph  we  were  told  that  Tennyson  and 
Browning  ‘do  not  feel  their  thought  as  immediately  as  the 
odour  of  a  rose’,  whereas  ‘A  thought  to  Donne  was  an  exper¬ 
ience;  it  modified  his  sensibility'.  The  sixth  paragraph  developed 
the  theory  of  ‘a  mechanism  of  sensibility  which  could  devour 
any  kind  of  experience’  that  was  possessed  by  the  poets  of  the 
seventeenth  century  until,  under  the  influence  of  Milton  and 
Dryden,  ‘a  dissociation  of  sensibility  set  in’,  which  resulted  in  ‘The 
feeling,  the  sensibility',  expressed  in  Gray  being  ‘cruder’  than 
that  in  Marvell,  though  ‘the  language  became  more  refined’. 
The  seventh  paragraph  elaborated  this  point.  In  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries  the  poets  ‘thought  and  felt  by  fits’,  if 
there  are  ‘traces  of  a  struggle  toward  unification  of  sensibility'  in 
Shelley  and  Keats. 
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When  confronted  in  this  way  with  Eliot’s  own  words  Mr. 
Thompson’s  contentions  seem  to  me  to  lose  all  their  force.  Of 
Bradley’s  doctrine  of  the  two-sidedness  of  each  psychic  event 
(a  side  that  is  felt  and  a  side  that  is  thought),  on  which  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Thompson’s  argument  rests,  there  is  not,  as  far  as 
I  can  see,  the  most  distant  hint.  On  the  contrary,  Eliot’s 
feeling  (‘sensibility’)  precedes  thought.  It  incorporates  erudition, 
it  is  altered  by  reading,  it  apprehends  thought,  it  is  modified  by 
thought,  it  devours  thought  —  all  processes  which  imply  a 
separate  faculty,  detached  from  thought  and  prior  to  it.  (It  is 
never  a  pre-existent  thought  that  is  changed  by  feeling.)  More¬ 
over,  instead  of  the  necessary  relationship  posited  by  Bradley 
(the  event  must  be  thought  and  felt  simultaneously),  Eliot  only 
offers  a  desirable  connection.  The  feeling  can  manage  without 
thought.  Gray’s  ‘Elegy’  may  be  the  expression  of  a  feeling  that 
is  crude  because  unmodified  by  thought,  but  it  is  still  a  p>oem 
that  ‘satisfies  some  of  our  fastidious  demands’.  • 

No,  the  fact  must  be  faced  that,  however  much  we  dress  it 
up,  the  Dissociation  of  Sensibility  cannot  be  made  respectable. 

It’s  a  lovely  mouthful,  full  of  sound  and  fury,  but  unfortunately 
it  doesn’t  signify  anything.  We  have  so  many  things  to  be 
grateful  to  Mr.  Eliot  for  that  it  surely  doesn’t  matter  if  once  in 
his  life,  in  three  paragraphs  of  a  long  review  probably  written 
against  dme,  he  allowed  himself,  in  Johnson’s  words  on  Dryden, 

‘to  approach  the  precipice  of  absurdity,  and  hover  over  the 
abyss  of  unideal  vacancy’. 

F.  W.  Bateson 


LANDOR  AND  POETIC  DICTION 


1 

Few  people  would  disagree  with  Mr.  Davie  in  his  general 
evaluation  of  Landor’s  poetry  in  the  October  issue  of  ^says  in 
Criticism.  But  I  find  it  difficult  to  follow  his  remarks  on  poetic 
diction;  in  particular  I  cannot  understand  his  interpretation  of 
a  passage  from  the  ‘Epistle  to  the  Author  of  “Festus”  ’,  the 
relevant  part  of  which  is: 
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In  every  poem  train  the  leading  shoot, 

Break  off  the  suckers.  Thought  erases  thought, 

As  numerous  sheep  erase  each  other’s  print. 

When  spungy  moss  they  press  or  sterile  sand. 

Blades  thickly  sown  want  nutriment  and  droop. 
Although  the  seed  be  sound,  and  rich  the  soil; 

Thus  healthy-bom  ideas,  bedded  close. 

By  dreaming  fondness,  perish  overlain. 

Mr.  Davie  comments: 

‘To  begin  with,  his  word  “ideas”  is  p>eculiar,  since  any  logical 
arrangement  of  words  has  meaning,  and  in  that  sense  contains 
ideas.  He  cannot  mean  what  he  seems  to  say,  that  the  staple, 
the  gold  ring  in  which  the  gems  are  set,  shall  be  devoid  of  ideas, 
hence  meaningless.  And  I  infer  that  by  “ideas”  Landor  means 
what  older  critics  called  “figures”.  In  other  words,  we  are  to 
find  “ideas”  in  this  sense  wherever  we  find  in  a  poem  any 
conscious  rhetoric,  any  attempt  to  be  striking,  concentrated, 
or  elaborate  beyond  what  we  expect  from  conversational 
prose.’ 

I  would  submit,  on  the  contrary,  that  Landor  means  exactly 
what  he  says,  and  that  Mr.  Davie’s  inference  is  a  confusing 
irrelevancy,  or,  at  best,  an  equation  of  two  things  which  ought 
not  to  be  equated.  In  fact,  Mr.  Davie  would  seem  to  be  per¬ 
verting  the  sense  of  a  perfeedy  straightforward  passage  in  order 
to  support  a  pardcular  thesis  about  poetic  diedon.  Surely  the 
word  ‘ideas’  (and  by  implicadon  the  word  ‘thought’,  since  the 
phrase  ‘healthy-bom  ideas’  looks  back  to  the  phrase,  ‘thought 
erases  thought’)  cannot  be  equated  with  rhetorical  figures. 
What  Landor  is  saying  is  simply  that  profusion  of  thought  may 
lead  to  confusion  of  thought  with  the  result  that  lucidity  of 
expression  and  coherence  of  structure  (all-important  criteria  for 
Landor)  will  be  lost. 

Should  support  for  this  reading  be  required,  it  can  be  found 
towards  the  end  of  the  essay  on  Catullus,  where  Landor,  dis¬ 
cussing  what  is  required  of  great  poetry,  writes: 

‘It  is  not  enough  to  heap  description  on  descripdon,  to  cast 
reflection  over  reflection;^  there  must  be  development  of  character 

^  My  italics. 
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in  the  development  of  the  story;  there  must  be  action,  there 
must  be  passion;  the  end  and  the  means  must  alike  be  great.’  | 

His  views  in  this  essay  are  close  to  those  expressed  in  the  poem 
to  Bailey;  thus  he  writes  of  Scott  and  Southey: 

‘No  large  poem  of  our  days  is  so  animated,  or  so  truly  of  the 
heroic  cast,  as  Mapnion.  Southey’s  Roderick  has  less  nerve  and 
animation;  but  what  other  living  poet  has  attempted,  or  shown 
the  ability,  to  erect  a  structure  so  symmetrical  and  so  stately.’ 

The  comparable  passages  in  the  poem  are:  [ 

The  trumpet-blast  of  Marmion  never  shook 
The  walls  of  God-built  Ilion;  yet  what  shout 
Of  the  Achaians  swells  the  heart  so  high?  . . . 

Classick  in  every  feature  was  my  friend 
The  genial  Southey;  none  who  ruled  around 
Held  in  such  order  such  a  wide  domain  . . . 

But  often  too  indulgent,  too  profuse. 

Here  his  view  of  Southey  is  qualified  a  little;  although 
Southey  most  nearly  satisfies  Landor’s  standards  of  order, 
coherence  and  symmetry,  he  is  yet  infected  with  the  Romantic 
disease  of  chaotic  profusion,  a  disease  which  Landor  goes  on  to 
describe. 


The  ancients  see  us  under  them,  and  grieve 
That  we  are  parted  by  a  rank  morass. 

Wishing  its  flowers  more  delicate  and  fewer. 
Abstemious  were  the  Greeks;  they  never  strove 
To  look  so  fierce;  their  muses  were  sedate, 

Never  obstreperous. 

Indeed  this  poem  to  Bailey,  as  the  subtitle,  ‘On  The  Classick 
And  Romantick’  suggests,  reveals  Landor’s  attitude  towards 
poetry  in  general  and  towards  his  contemporaries  in  particular. 
It  includes,  for  instance,  an  attack  on  Wordsworth,  at  fint 
oblique  (lines  17-20)  and  later  explicit  (lines  73-87).  With  the 
the  reference  to  ‘a  rank  morass’  he  touches  on  what  is  perhaps 
the  basic  metaphor  of  his  critical  p>osition.  (In  a  casual  reading 
of  only  a  fraction  of  his  work  I  have  counted  over  twenty  similar 
examples.)  The  metaphor  takes  the  form  of  an  implied  anti¬ 
thesis;  on  the  one  hand  we  have  the  Romantic  lowland  or 
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valley,  lush  and  profuse  but  tending  to  swampland,  to  chaos  and 
decay;  on  the  other  hand  we  have  the  ’  Classical  mountain, 
austere  but  bracing.  In  other  words,  Landor,  true  to  his  classi¬ 
cal  sympathies,  is  championing  discipline  and  moderation 
against  all  kinds  of  excess,  whether  of  thought,  feeling  or 
language. 

An  allied  metaphor  is  the  opp>osition  of  the  Romatic  grotto 
and  the  Classical  temple;  a  good  example  of  this,  which  reveak 
the  passionate  nature  of  Landor’s  sympathies  better  than  any 
of  his  poems,  occurs  at  the  end  of  his  essay  on  Catullus. 

‘Poets  ought  never  to  be  vext,  discomposed,  or  disappointed, 
when  the  better  is  overlooked,  and  the  inferior  is  commended. 
Much  may  be  assigned  to  the  observer’s  point  of  vision  being 
i  more  on  a  level  with  the  object.  And  this  reflection  also  will 
console  the  artist,  when  really  bid  ones  are  called  more  simple 

■  and  natural,  while  in  fact  they  are  only  more  ordinary  and 
^  common.  In  a  palace  we  must  look  to  the  elevation  and  pro- 
r  portions;  whereas  a  low  grotto  may  assume  any  form  and 
f  almost  any  deformity.  Rudeness  is  here  no  blemish;  a  shell 

reversed  is  no  false  ornament;  moss  and  fern  may  be  stuck  with 
the  root  outward;  a  crystal  may  sparkle  at  the  top  or  at  the 
i  bottom;  dry  sticks  and  fragmentary  petrifactions  find  every- 

■  where  their  proper  place:  and  loose  soil  and  plashy  water  show 
f  just  what  nature  delights  in.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  who  at  first 

were  about  to  turn  back,  take  one  another  by  the  hand,  duck 
their  heads,  enter  it  together,  and  exclaim,  “What  a  charming 
grotto!” 

‘In  poetry,  as  in  architecture,  the  Rustic  Order  is  proper  only 

I-  for  the  lower  story. 

‘They  who  have  listened,  patiently  and  supinely,  to  the 
catarrhal  songsters  of  goose-grazed  commons  will  be  loth  and 
ill-fitted  to  mount  up  with  Catullus  to  the  highest  steeps  in  the 
forests  of  Ida,  and  will  shudder  at  the  music  of  the  Corybantes 
in  the  temple  of  the  Great  Mother  of  the  Gods.’ 

But  I  am  not  writing  an  essay  on  Landor’s  critical  position; 
I  merely  wish  to  point  out  what  I  believe  to  be  a  misinterpreta¬ 
tion  by  Mr.  Davie  of  a  straightforward  passage.  What  Landor 
is  saying  is  simply  that  pioetry  should  not  be  clogged  and 
clotted  with  thought,  but  that  ideas  should  find  their  proper 
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place  in  a  coherent  and  well-proportioned  structure.  Mr.  Davie  i 
does  indeed  recognizfe  on  one  page  that  the  problem  is  one  of  s 
structure,  but  on  the  next  page  he  twists  Landor’s  argument  in  s 
order  to  equate  ‘ideas’  with  rhetorical  figures.  Such  a  wrench-  ( 
ing  of  meaning  to  suit  a  thesis  is  distressingly  familiar  and  is  ( 
fatal  to  clear  critical  thinking.  But  perhaps  Mr.  Davie’s  book  1 
on  poetic  diction  will,  when  it  is  published,  clear  up  this  matter.  1 

W.  y  Harvey  I 


I  agree  with  Mr.  Harvey;  it  is  wrong  to  wrench  a  meaning  to  1 
fit  a  thesis,  and  I  am  sorry  he  thinks  I  have  done  so.  To  him  ! 
what  Landor  says  about  ‘ideas’  and  ‘thought’  is  straight¬ 
forward.  I  am  still  in  the  dark.  For  Mr.  Harvey  tells  us  only 
what  Landor  does  not  mean  —  he  doesn’t  mean  what  I  think; 
but  we  aren’t  given  a  right  reading  to  substitute  for  my  wrong 
one.  ‘What  Landor  is  saying  is  simply  that  profusion  of  thought 
may  lead  to  confusion  of  thought  . . .’;  but  does  that  help  us  if 
we  don’t  know  what  ‘thought’  is? 

Mr.  Harvey  directs  me  to  the  essay  on  Catullus  and  italicizes 
what  he  thinks  most  important.  I  can  claim  the  same  right  and 
shift  the  italics,  like  this:  i 

‘It  is  not  enough  to  heap  description  on  description,  to  cast  i 
reflection  over  reflection;’  I 

Is  it  not  clear  that  description  is  heaped  on  description,  when 
the  erasure  of  thought  by  thought  is  compared  first  with  sheep-  i 

walks,  then  with  thicksown  stalks,  and  last  with  bedfellows?  I 

It  does  not  matter  surely  that  these  descriptions  are  all  meta-  ] 

phors;  each  creates  a  new  image,  is  a  new  figure,  requires  ' 

another  imaginative  effort.  I  do  not  think  it  unreasonable  to  i 

count  each  of  them  a  new  idea.  It  is  true  that  we  can  speak  (rf  i 

them  loosely  as  three  expressions  of  one  idea;  but  it  must  i 

surely  be  agreed  that  this  looseness  will  not  do  for  criticism.  i 

Each  of  them  is  a  little  nebula  of  association;  the  associations 
evoked,  and  the  emotional  tone  they  create,  is  different  in  each  ! 
case.  Is  not  each  of  them,  then,  a  new  thought?  i 

The  real  point  at  issue  between  Mr.  Harvey  and  myself  is  the  i 

question  whether  the  structure  of  a  poem  can  be  discussed 
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without  reference  tp  the  language.  I  do  not  see  how  it  can.  He 
says  that  I  ‘recognize  on  one  page  that  the  problem  is  one  of 
structure*.  But  indeed  I  recognize  it  throughout;  if  I  go  on  to 
discuss  it  in  terms  of  diction,  that  is  because  only  in  those  terms 
do  I  find  ‘structure’  meaningful.  More  than  twenty  years  ago 
I.  A.  Richards  wrote  ‘Construction,  Design,  Form,  Rhythm, 
Expression  . . .  are  more  often  than  not  mere  vacua  in  discourse, 
for  which  a  theory  of  criticism  should  provide  explainable 
substitutes’.*  I  am  afraid  that  Mr.  Harvey’s  ‘structure’,  an 
air-drawn  ‘form’  independent  of  diction,  strikes  me  as  one  of  the 
vacua. 

Donald  A.  Davie 


PATER  AND  ARNOLD 


In  his  interesting  article  on  Marius  the  Epicurean  as  Pater’s 
spiritual  autobiography  in  cryptogram  Mr.  R.  V.  Osbourn 
argues  that  ‘the  selection  of  Antonine  Rome  as  the  most  effective 
setting,  remote  from  but  comparable  to  the  Victorian  period, 
appears  to  have  been  prompted  by  The  Roman  Empire  of  the 
^cond  Century,  or  the  Age  of  the  Antonirus  —  a  book  by  his  former 
tutor,  W.  W.  Capes,  published  in  1 876.  That  Pater  did  indeed 
use  this  study  in  the  composition  of  Marius  can  be  shown,  but 
this  fact  tends  to  conceal  an  assumption  in  the  statement  quoted. 
There  is  little  in  the  book  by  W.  W.  Capes  to  provide  the  initial 
suggestion  for  a  comparison  between  Victorian  England  and 
late  Roman  times.  On  this  point  Mr.  Osbourn  remarks  ‘Com¬ 
parisons  of  contempKjrary  life  with  the  life  of  Greece  and  Rome 
were  numerous’,  and  refers  in  passing,  not  very  convincingly, 
to  a  vogue  for  historical  novels  dealing  with  Christianity  in  an 
ancient  setting.  (He  instances  Kingsley’s  Hypatia  and  New¬ 
man’s  Callista,  but  they  were  published  in  1853  and  1856 
respectively.) 

Of  course  it  is  possible  that  such  a  comparison  would  occur 
spontaneously  to  anyone  classically  trained,  in  which  case  no 
specific  source  need  be  supposed,  but  in  view  of  Pater’s  interest 
m  Matthew  Arnold  and  his  characteristic  development  of 
*  Princ^Us  of  Criticism,  p.  20. 
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Arnoldian  positions  as  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Eliot  and  more 
recendy  by  Professor  Tillotson,  and  mindful  of  certain  verbal 
echoes  of  Arnold  in  parts  of  Marius,  it  seems  natural  to  turn  to 
Arnold’s  essay,  ‘Marcus  Aurelius’,  first  published  in  the 
Victoria  Magazine  (November  1863)  and  included  in  Essays  in  1 
Criticism  (1865).  (Pater  probably  heard  some  of  these  essays  as  r 
lectures  when  Arnold  delivered  them  from  the  Chair  of  Poetry  i 
at  Oxford,  for  he  was  first  an  undergraduate  and  subsequently  t 
a  tutor  and  Fellow  of  Brasenose  during  the  greater  part  of  the  c 
decade  1857-1867.)  Mr.  Osbourn  has  a  reference  to  ‘Arnold’s  c 
notebook’  (sic)  and  to  ‘Long’s  translation’  in  connection  with  c 
Victorian  interest  in  Stoicism,  but  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  i 
this  essay  —  virtually  a  review  of  Long’s  translation,  it  may  be  '  c 
noted  —  which  contains  the  following  relevant  passage:  s 

( 

. . .  Marcus  Aurelius  has,  for  us  modems,  this  great  super¬ 
iority  in  interest  over  Saint  Louis  or  Alfred,  that  he  lived  < 
and  acted  in  a  state  of  society  modem  by  its  essential 
characteristics,  in  an  epoch  akin  to  our  own,  in  a  brilliant 
centre  of  civilization.  Trajan  talks  of ‘our  enlightened  age’ 
just  as  glibly  as  the  Times  talks  of  it.  Marcus  Aurelius  thus 
becomes  for  us  a  man  like  ourselves,  a  man  in  all  things 
tempted  as  we  are.  {Works,  III,  p.  389.) 

This  furnishes  not  only  the  essential  comparison  between 
Victorian  England  and  late  Roman  times,  but  hits  on  the  very 
period  Pater  was  to  adopt.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  it  is 
the  germ  of  Marius  the  Epicurean. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  in  this  comparison  Arnold  b 
recurring  to  a  position  taken  up  in  ‘On  the  Modem  Element  in 
Literature’,  his  inaugural  lecture  (1857)  in  the  Chair  of  Poetry. 

He  argues  there  that  epochs  of  literature  are  modem  when  they 
are  the  product  of  ages  ‘highly  developed  . . .  like  our  own’  and 
illustrates  his  argument  by  ‘the  Rome  of  Cicero  and  Augustus’ 
and  the  typically  ‘modem  feeling'  shown  by  Lucretius. 

Depression  and  ennui',  these  are  the  characteristics  stamped 
on  how  many  of  the  representative  works  of  modem  times! 
They  are  also  the  characteristics  stamped  on  the  poem  of 
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Lucretius  . . .  With  masterly  touches  he  exhibits  the  lassi¬ 
tude,  the  incurable  tedium  which  men  pursue  in  their 
amusements.  . . .  {Essays,  Oxford  Edition  1914,  p.  468.) 

The  lecture  aroused  some  comment  in  Oxford  at  the  time,  but  it 
remained  unpublished  until  February  1869,  when  it  appeared 
in  Macmillan's  Magazine.  If  Pater  read  these  sentences  in  1869, 
they  may  have  recalled  to  him  his  own  outburst  in  the  essay 
on  Coleridge  (1866),  where  he  speaks  of  ‘that  inexhaustible 
discontent,  languor,  and  homesickness,  that  endless  regret,  the 
chords  of  which  ring  all  through  our  modern  literature*.  This 
is  not  a  very  big  assumption:  Arnold,  in  spite  of  his  withdrawal 
of  Empedocles  on  Etna  and  his  stem  war  on  depression  and  low 
spirits,  must  have  been  one  of  the  modern  authors  Pater 
originally  had  in  mind. 

I  propose  the  following  reconstruction  of  the  sequence  of 
events: 

1  Pater  reads  Arnold*s  essay  on  Marcus  Aurelius,  either  in 
1863  or  1865,  and  gathers  the  notion  of  a  parallel  between 
Victorian  England  and  Antonine  Rome  with  Marcus 
Aurelius  as  a  typical  ‘modem  man*. 

2  Pater  reads  Amold*s  lecture  ‘On  the  Modern  Element  in 
Literature*  in  1869  and  is  reminded  of  the  parallel  be¬ 
tween  Victorian  and  late  Roman  times.  Arnold  discovers 
in  Lucretius  the  note  that  Pater  finds  to  be  typical  of  ‘our 
modem  literature*. 

3  The  publication  of  The  Roman  Empire  of  the  Second  Century 
by  W.  W.  Capes  in  1876  provides  Pater  with  the  detailed 
material  necessary  for  making  use  of  Arnold’s  comparison. 

Ke.nneth  Allott 


Shakespeare’s 

Motley 

LESLIE  HOTSON 


When  Dr.  Hotson  published  his  Slukt- 
spatre’s  Sonnets  Dated  in  the  autiunn  of 
1949,  he  caused  a  sensation  in  the  world 
of  Shakespearean  studies.  By  consulting 
the  Elizabethans  themselves  he  dis¬ 
covered  what  Shakespeare  meant  by 
‘confined  doom’,  ‘the  mortal  moon’,  and 
Time’s  ‘pyramids  built  up  with  newer 
might’ —  thereby  revealing  the  Sonnets 
as  the  achievements  of  the  poet’s  youth. 
The  same  method  applied  to  the  term 
motley  now  yields  fi^  surprises. 

May,  2  IS. 
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‘The  most  notable  series  of  reprints  of 
our  classic  writers  to  appear  since  the 
war.  Produced  on  fine,  thin  paper, 
clearly  printed  and  solidly  bound  in 
handsome  buckram,  they  offer  700  to 
900  pages  of  selections  fiom  writers 
whose  collected  works  are  too  bulky  for 
the  general  reader’s  digestion.  They  arc 
really  excellent  value  for  money.’ 
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J.  T.  SHEPPARD 


‘The  Provost  of  King’s  must  be  a  ha; 
man.  With  his  mind  and  memory 
of  the  beauties  of  Greek  poetry,  with 
quotations  at  his  fingers’  ends  and  wit 
gift  for  translating  them  into  fine  Engl 
he  “has  music  wherever  he  goes”.  I 
own  elegant  and  chatty  English  is 
a  thread  on  which  to  string  the  ch< 
pearis  of  a  civilization  and  liter; 
without  which  ours  would  lose  its 
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J.  M.  Keynes 
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ESSAYS  IN  BIOGRAPU' 

‘I  so  deeply  enjoy  the  company  < 
Maynard  Keynes  that  I  am  cncranoi 
even  when  he  discusses  matters  I  do  w 
understand.  Taken  as  a  type  of  a  mo 
remarkable  generation  and  as  an  illi 
tration  of  a  very  original  mind,  he  cai 
not  fail  to  attract  all  those  who  m 
interested  in  excellence.’  12s.  6d.  eadt 
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G.  M.  Young 

UNIFORM  EDITION 


‘He  has  the  knowledge  of  a  specialist,  bt 
be  has  also  a  quality,  rare  in  this  age,  oft 
wide  and  general  erudition,  the  cquil 
inent  of  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar  in  a 
seventeenth  or  eighteenth-century  sei 
of  those  words.’  Manchester  (;uardii 
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